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)D Y. CAMERON’S NEW. ETCHINGS. 
e Algo fine prints by DURER, REM- 
BRANDT; MERYON, WHISTLHBR, ke. Ex- 
hibition now open at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S,; 
16, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. Admission, 
including catalogue, ls. 10 to 6 daily. 
Bayt rs RELIGIOUS READING. 
PAMPHLETS, by. Martineau, Channing, 
Stopford . Brooke, and. others, sent free, aud 
books lent, cn application to Mrs, SQuIRRELL, 
* Lynton,” Stoney gate, Leicester. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES,—The NOVEMBER 
CATALOGUE) of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, is Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H, Smirn & Son, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BooKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 

New REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 
Now realy. Post free on application. 
ILLILIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder.and Discount Bookseller, 
265, Hien Houpory, LonDOoN. 


\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta. Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
C ATALOGUES post free on 1 application. 


yronsiax BOOKS AN D “PERIODICALS 
wromptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DU LAU..& Co., 87, Sohe Square. 


Rr mR CENTURIES OF TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS,, and BROADSIDES, 1520-1897. 
Catalogue post frees A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
‘24, Great Windmill Street, W. (one minute 
from Piccadilly Circus). 
OOKs OUT OF. PBINT SUPPLIED. 
Catalogues free. Please state wants. 
Books bought. 10,000 wanted. First editions, 
High prices. paid.. HOLLAND BOOK ©CO., 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


VOKSHLLERS IN 








BIRMINGHAM.— 

“EDWARD BARER, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—Hditor, Bazaar, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered — 

Singer's Shakespeure, 10 vols.,1826 ; Stephen 
Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Forman’s Shelley— 
Poetical Works, 4 vols.; Prose, 4 vola.; Forman’s 
Keats, 4. vols,; Ty mary Remedies, 3 vols, 
1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vois., 1978; Jesse's 
Richard Til, 1862 Hewlett’s Earthwork oat 
of Tuscany, 1895. 100,000 Books FOR SALE 
and WANIED. Call and see my wonderful 
Stock, State wants.—BAkrr’s Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham, 


ICTORIA TYPE WRITING - BURBAU, 
Established 1898, 
89s, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 8.W. 
Authors’ MSS., Plays; §, Sreetbontians Haye 
and General Copying, Duplicating. —Scale of 
Charges on application to Miss PATTEN, Princi- 
pal. Fire-proof Safe for MSs. 


II VYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. : carefully 
copied. 10d, per 1,000. words,—Address, 
Miss Cross, 15, Brondesbary Villas, Kilburn, 


London, N.W. 
VYPEWRITING.~- Reviews, Esse ale 
rk, toe 
or from Dictation 


Plays, Poetry and Scholastic: 
ndence, . &e., . Typed ; 
horthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
ifficult MSS. a speciality. Seven years’ expe~ 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms -and 








Authors’ References sent.— GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 















UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1903. 








The. University’ Court. will dhordy eppomt 


MATRICULATION EXAMINERSasfallows:— 
| 








Snbjecta, Present- Examiners, 
“English  Langhage Professor A. 5. NAPIER, MA, 
and the History Litt.D., Ph.D. 
of England and 
Nrisager P JS 
Do. * Professor. J. K. LAUGHTON, M.A. 
Mathematics *Major P. A. MacMaHon, B.A., 
D.Be,, F.R.S. 
G. B, MaTHEWS, M.A., FBS. 
Latin .. . 4 *E. 8. SHUCESUBGH, MA, 
Do... . ..% » of} B. Savnenk Tuompsom, 1A. 
Greek .. W.. EB. JORDAN, M.A, 
Welsh *Professor JOHN -RHYs, M,A. 
Liw.D., LL.D, 
French H. B. BERTHON, MLA. 
|. German T. BaAtueyY SAUNDERS, MA. 
Dynamics * ey Wuurnam, M.A. 
Ohemistry FP. Map a deena M.A., D.Se., 
| Ph, 
| Botany *Professor J. REYNOLDS GREEN, 
Se.D., F.R.8. 








, roe Examiners whose names are m«rked with 

* have served for the full peridd of five years. 

o Partioalars will be given by the Registrar of 

the University, Brecon, to whom applications 

muat be sent on or before November. 20th, 1902. 
IVOR JAMES, 

Registrar of the University of Wales, 

Breco 


Octaber, 1902. n. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Additional Examinerships in English and 
Classics. 


HE University Court. will, on MONDAY, 
15TH DECEMBEB next, or some subse- 
quent day, proceed to the a pointment of ONE 
ADDITIONAL EXAMINER IN ENGLISH 
and TWO ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS IN 
CLASSICS, 
The period of \office is four years from Ist 
February next in each case. 
Particulars regarding remunetation, &c, may 
be obtained from the unde ed, with whom 
Applicants. should lodge, not than 24TH 
NOVEMBER next, twenty copies of _ their 
Application. and twenty copies of any Testi- 
monials they may desire to present, Applicants 
who send in Testimoniale must not sead more 
than four. 
One copy of the Application ‘should be 


signed, 
M. C. TAYLOR, 


Secretary, 
University of Edinburgh, University Court. 


MUDIE’S: LIBRARY. 


> (aire). 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS . ‘fot 3. months, 6 moat, 
‘3 and 12 months 
CAN BE ENTERED A? ANY DATE, 


THE ‘BEST aid MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in. 2° 
+ CLLOULATION. a 
tpesingliaheitngs ck Deiiaie Shale application, « 


BOOK SALE. DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also.a large Selection’ et - 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR . 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


& 











30 to 4, NEW OXFORD STREET: 
1, Brompton Read, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And st 16-12, Bartom/ Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


“THE ACADEMY” 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 
New Series.—No, 163. 
All readers altempling this week's 
Competition (described fully on 4 
477) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose tt with their reply. 














2 THE ACADEMY” 


SPECIAL COMPETITION. 


TALE FOR CHILDREN, 
All readers attempting this’ Competition. 
(described full on ag must cut out 
the Special ition. Coupons for the 
issues of October 18th $ 25th, November lst’, 
and 8th, and enelose them with manuscript. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


vs et Qpmuatee AOOOUEES wa 

Pa is ema Mig — Ba 
D ACCOUNTS 

23°/c sort x ananes, 23°), 

Stocks and and Seid fee 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partiguinen, 
fs A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Dirceier, 





22nd Uctober 1902, 


He ms Ne, 6, Heibern: 
Telegraphte Address,“ BIRKSEOK, Lonbdex,” ’ 





LONDON 


ST. 
Patron HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
The Right 


LIBRARY, 


JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 


—SI8 LESLIE STEPHEN, xB. 


President 
Hon, A. J. BALPOUR, M.r.{ 


toee Presidents —' 
The Ri ut Hom W.E. H. Lecky, Mp., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, 


Trustees—Right Hon. oo BO scape wi P.R.S. ; Right Hoe. EARL OF Wosubeny, K.6.}3 
Hon, Sir M. GRANT Durr, 6.0.8.1, 
Committee,: 
Rev. Canon Ainger. Frank T. Marzials, 
Dr. J. H. Bri Rev. WjHunt, M.A. Sir F. P me 
Professor Lewis Campbell. Sir 0. P Uberty mcr. Rev. J. 78: 
Austin Dobson, Feq. mS i Set C.B., 8S. Arthar a 
Gedge, Esq. H. R. Tedder, Kaq. ‘ 
Sir 8 Ginen rem, rats ate FASS pn 
Sirs Wal; 
Edmund Gosse, LL.D, 
Mire J RGrem. orien. AW, Wat 
The may Tee ene moar Rey penta mare acer) ote see pee various Tangoages, Subsor! 
£3 a year; volumes are ‘one te ure Meneae 


Mewbersnip according to 
ee ee to Half-past Sic. OA 


OT. BAQBERG WRIGHT, tim, Secretary and Livrariéin. 


royal 8yo, may still 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


>. a, Ae, oa, ae, 2, 2a, ae. we, 


FICTION. 


MARIE CORELLIS NEW ROMANCE.—120th THOUSAND. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Siudy in Supremacy. 


By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: 
of a Motor Car. By C.N.and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 
THIRD EDITION IN THK PRESS. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arruvur 


Morrison. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has a finality of touch that only a master 
m+y command.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A wonderful picture.”—Sunday Sun, 
“An absolute masterpiece, which any novelist might be proud to claim.”—-Graphic. 
“A serie: of scenes reproiuced with consummate skill in vivid language. 
Wonderfuily described.”—Country Life. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
THE RIVER. By Epey Puitirorrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“¢The River’ is a fine story, full of haman nature....The Devonshire country 
men and women spe:k and act as only Mr. Phillpotts can make them. Their wit 
and wisdom is detightful, and their quaint speech reproduced t» the life....Here is 
really a noble book, the result of de-p thought, clear vision, and painstaking 
excellence of workmanship.” --Daily News, 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
FELIX. By R. Hicnens, Author of “Flames,” &ce. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Firm in texture, sane, sincere, and natural. 
many respects a true one.”—Va ‘ly Chronicle. 
* A really powerful book.” —Morning Leader. 
“ The story is relat.d with unflagging spirit.” — World. 
“* Pelix’ will undoutedlv aid to a consi lerable reputat'on.”—Daily Mail. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OHN 
SPARROW. By HAROLD BEGBIE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“A most ingenious, humorous, and diverting book, written in a very pretty 
stvle.”— Morning Post. 
“Mr. Begbie has a keen wit and a keen eye for the comely of life.”—7'imes. 


THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. 
By C. G. D. RoBerts. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
' SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE WHITE WOLF. By “Q,” Author of “ Dead 


Man’s Rock.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Rowance 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


* Felix’ is a clever book, and in 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ an exceptionally clever book ; told with consummate artistry and reticence.” 
—Dailu Mail, 


MANN. 


* Full of shrowd insig'it and quiet humour,”"—Academg. 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo, 62. 

“This interesting and delightful book. Its author has done nothing better, 
and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say thit it would be an injustice to 
Ireland not to rea’ it.” — Scotsman, 

“ Very interesting, very wise, very moving.”—Jrish Times. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRE&S. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
NorRIs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is excellent—keen, graceful, and diverting.”-—7imes, 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By 


RICHARD MARSH. Author of “ Tue Beetle.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tt isa long time since my Biro :ite read a novel of such entrancing interest as 
‘The Twickenham Peerage.’ He reco nments the gentle reader to get the book, 
In addition t> its breatuless interest, it is full of cuaracter and bubbling with 


fun.”— Punch, 
SECOND EDITION, 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. 


Author of ‘* Vice Versi.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 
“A highly amusing story.” - Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A volume of rollicking, irresponsible fun.”—Ou/look, 


THIRD EDITION. 
HONEY. By Heceyx Marnuers, Author of “ Comin’ 


thro’ the Rye.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Ricy, pointed, and entertaining.” —Vanitu Fair. 
“A charming and successful creation.” —Ladies’ Field, 


THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. Biounpe tie 
3URTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* The chara*ters are admirably portrayed. The book not only arrests and sustains 
the attention, but conveys valuavle information in the most pleasant guise.” 
Morning Post, 


By JANE 


By W. E. 


By F. Anstey, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS: 
tveir History and Description, With many Illustrations. By 
FRED Rog. 4to, £3 3s. net. [ November 5th. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTON. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. KEklited by C. R. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

[ Methuen's Standard Library. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD. By GeorGe PAstToN. With many Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


’ 
BY ALLAN WATER. 
Crown 8vo, 6% 
This charming book, which teils the story of a typical Scotch family, has been 
already published in Edinburgh, and is now introduced to a wider audience. 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 
By E. S. Roscoe. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in exi-tence. 
OLD PICTURE BOOKS. By A. W. Pottarp. 
With m ny Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61, net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Pon- 


MORE. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 


A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN 
THE DIVINE COMEDY. by G. PRADEAU. With a 
Dial. Small quarto, 3s. 6d, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Miss J. A. 


TAYLOR. With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


[ Little Biographies. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


By F. G. Brabant, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. Pott 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; leather, 
4s 6d. ne", . 


[ The Little Guides. 
PARIS. By Iliraire 


With 
I. Justretions. crown 8vo, 6s. 


By KatrHerineE STEvUART. 


BELLOoc. Maps and 


{ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. With I[ntrodu-tion and 
Notes by W. HALL GRIFFIN. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [ The Little Library. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By Narnanier 
HAWTHORNE, Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 61. net; leather, 2<. 6d. net. 


[The Little Library. 
SECOND STRINGS. by A. D. 


Gopviey, M.A, 
cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A New Volme of Humorous Verse uniform with “ Lyra Fr'vola 

THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C.L. Browse tt. 
Illustrated. crown 8vo, 6s. 

A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 

THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. by 
H. H. L. Betiot, M.A. With nu usrous Lllustrations, crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

“ A vast store of entertaining miterial."— Liverpool Mercury, 
“A delightful and excellently illustrated book; a real en:yclope lia of Temple 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “NEWS. 
BANKS, With 


PAPER GIRL.” By EvizaBetH L. 
Portrait of the Author and her Dog. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A very anusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lady's journalistic 
struggle in America and London.”— Times, 
“ A record of plucky endeavour and enterprise as full of interest as a novel.” 


—Suaday Special, 
THE VISIT TO LONDON. a 


Described in Verse 
by E V. Lucas, and in Coloured Pictures by F. D. Beprorp. 
Small 4to, 6s. 

This charm'ng book describes the introd :ction of a country child to the delights 
and sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partne:ship between aut or 
and artist. 

THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated, square feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL YEAR. By Nerta Synert. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. ly Rk. 


ASHTON. 
THE. ‘TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE 


PRIORY. By T. Coser, 


Messrs. METHUEN'S New Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to any address. 





METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, 


London, VW.C. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN. 


“LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS” 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


SECOND LARGE 


The Times says:—No one but knows to his cost 
the difference between the lady next door who 
thumps “ Dolly Gray” and, say, Paderewski play- 
ing Schubert. For all her muscular exertion the 
lady next door will never succeed in producing 
even the mere body of sound which comes without 
apparent effort from the musician; while of the 
soul of music, the deep that calls to deep from 
all good art to receptive minds, there is more in 
the least touch of the one than in all the pedalled 
fortissimos of the other. From the crowd of 
modern performers thumping their Dolly Grays 
it is delightful to turn to a fine work so well 
played as “ Love and the Soul Hunters.” Here is 
the touch of the artist, nervous, brilliant, at once 
delicate and strong, and never more under restraint 
than in the loudest passages. For Mrs. Craigie 
can play fortissimo when the time comes. The 
emotional force that lies beneath her apparently 
easy brilliance has never, perhaps, been fully re- 
cognised ; partly, it may be, because, as it seems to 
us, none of her former books has contained so 
direct an appeal to the emotions as her latest. 
Characters with all the complexity of the men and 
women we know, people ruled rather by the head 
than the heart or distracted by civil war between 
the two, she has drawn before and, needless to say, 
with skill; never wasting her strength in mis- 
guided efforts to explain them, but so letting them 
explain and develop themselves that, for all their 
complexity, we know them through and through. 
A new example of what might be called her usual 
subject is Prince Paul of Urseville-Beylestein, the 
“sentimental soul-hunter.” Mrs, Craigie’s wit 
illuminates him till his vacillation, his prejudices 
at war with his impulses and his impulses at war 
with each other, are as plain as daylight, and the 
whole man remains a consistent, intelligible. and 
not unlovable being; but the book contains also, 
in the person of Dr. Felshammer, a type new to 
the author, a study in violence. This man of 
turbulent passions, direct, raw, all but brutal, was 
something of an experiment; and the result is 
triumphantly successful. His writhings under 
mental torture are terrible and acutely realized ; 
but never for a moment is any brutality of style, 
any thumping or shrieking, allowed to pass the 
bounds. The pitch was chosen at the eutset and 
is maintained throughout; and anyone in search 
of examples of what force can owe to restraint 
might do worse than turn to the two occasions 
when Dr. Felshammer proposes (how could he help 
it ?) to Clementine Gloucester, and is refused. 


IMPRESSION 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, 


IN PREPARATION. 


“*Tt is hopeless,’ said the girl firmly, ‘and, if I 
were dead, it could not be more hopeless.’ 

“ «You said something of the kind once before, 
replied Felshammer, ‘but our wills seem well 
matched. You call out the best in my soul and 
the worst in my temper. You are pale and 
your hands are cold I can't bear to see you 
look sad, ” 

Taken in connexion with the whole scene and 
with the characters of the man and the woman, 
the words we have put in italics are of an extreme 
poignancy. It is in giving great significance to 
simple words and phrases that Mrs. Craigie excels. 
In reading her dialogue we are reminded again of 
a musician at the pianv. Ail seems easy, natural, 
inevitable. Remark follows remark, as note fol- 
lows note, as if no other could by any possibility 
have been struck; and it needs reflexion to realise 
the skill required, if not to strike precisely that 
note out of all on the instrument, at any rate to 
strike it in precisely the right way. Take as an 
instance the admirably managed scene in which 
Clementine, deeply in love with Prince Paul, de- 
clines his kind offer of a morganatic marriage. 
We feel her heart is breaking, but she never raises 
her voice or uses a single phrase which she might 
not have used in ordinary conversation. Through- 
out, indeed, there are no fireworks, no talking for 
effect; but every speech lives and glows. The 
talk is so natural that a careless reader might well 
overlook its subtlety and wit. Every word is in 
its place, with its right relation, not only to the 
particular moment of its utterance, but to every 
other word in the book and to the whole past and 
future of those who speak and hear. This it is 
which makes a book a living whole, a work of 
art, self-existent and self-complete ; which repays 
sustained care and patient effort, not after pur- 
purei panni or preciosity, but after those all- 
important things—trivial enough in the eyes of 
the many—the right word and the right key. In 
conclusion, we have one little bone to pick. Why 
need so quick a wit have stopped on three several 
occasions to explain its own point ? 


“Our hearts will break in silence,’ said the 
» : ‘ _ , be f ° 
ex-Queen, ‘and we may be forgotten before 
our epitaphs can be engraved.’ She paused 


and added, ‘Come, my poor child, with me to 
Biarritz !’ 

“The Princess smiled even through her grief at 
this absurd anti-climax.” 

The anti-climax gives us Queen Charlotte in a 
flash ; it was too good to need underlining. 


London, E.C. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S LIST 


NOW READY. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By Sror- 


FORD A. BROOKE. A Companion Study to the same Author's 
* Tennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern Life.”’ Price 10s, 6d. 


“The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of the poet yet published.” 
— Times, 





“Full of fine, sane writing. It illumines, it suggests.”"— Dail Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. Abridged by PeERcy 
LIVINGSTONE PARKER. Withan Introduction by HUGH PRICE 
HvuGHES, M.A., and an Appreciation of the Journal by AUGUs- 
TINE BIRRELL, K.C. Price 3s, 6d. net. 

“Has more interest and life than any new book that will be published this 
year.”—JDatly Mail. 


THE MAN CALLED JESUS, By Joun P. KInGsLanp. 
A New Study of the Life of Christ on Earth. Price 6s. 


THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By HuGu MAcMILLAN, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘The Clock of Nature,” &e. Price 6s. 


THE COMRADES: Poems Old and New. By WILLIAM 
CANTON, Author of “ The Child’s Book of Saints,” &c. Price 5s. 


THE SNOW BABY. By JosePHINE DIEBITSCH PEARY. 
The Story of Marie Ahnighito Peary, the only white child ever 
born so near the North Pole. Profusely Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs of Arctic scenes and life. Price 6s. 


THE LIFE AND LOVE LETTERS OF A DWARF. 
The Memoirs of Count BoRUWLASKI. Kditel by H. R, 
HEATLEY. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND SELECT WORKS OF FICTION. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Ciara Morris, Author of 
“ Life on the Stage.” Price 6s. 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By HoLmAn FREE- 
LAND. A Story of London and Paris. Price 6s, 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE: 
Life at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
CLEVELAND. Price 6s. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF: Tales of the Far North. By 
JACK LONDON, Author of “ ‘Lhe God of His Fathers.” Price 6s. 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. By Pui Rosinson, 
E. Kay ROBINSON, and H. PERRY ROBINSON. Price 6s. 


A Romance of Quaker 
By JOHN 





READY SHORTLY. 


ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir CHARLES WARREN, G,C.M.G., K.C.B. The first of a 
series of volumes by the same Author on “The Beginnings of 
British South Africa,” With Illustrations and Maps. Price 16s. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. By F. D. How. A 


New Life: Illustrated. Price 6s. 


THE WISDOM OF JAMES THE JUST. By the Right 
Rev. W. BoypD CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Studies of 
the Epistle of St. James. Price 5s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN SKELTON. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 
by Professor W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. Some Calamitous Tales. By 
PHIL ROBINSON. Lllustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE. By Victor L.WaiITecuvRcu. 
A Novel. Price 6s. 





ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
(1) THE KING’S PISTOLS: 


Being an Account of Certain Passages in the Life of the la’e Mr. 
JUSTICE GOFFEK, of the Court of Common Pleas, as put on ree wd 
by himself. By CHARLES P. PLANT. 6s. [Ready 

(2) 


THE CANON’S DAUGHTER. 
By W. B. COOKE. 6s. 


(3) HUNTING IN COUPLES. 


By GODFREY BOUSVILE, Author of 
Picture Boards, 2s. 


[ Ready 


“Publicans and Sinners.” 
[ Shortly 





TWO NEW COLOURED JUVENILES. 
Each 2imo, cloth, 1s. net. 


(1) INDIA-RUBBER JACK. 


With 26 Humorous Illustrations in Colour by GERALD SICHEL. 


(2) THE OOGLEY-0O. 
With 26 Humorous [lustrations in Colour by GERALD SICHEL, 


e°s Two of the most amusing children’s books ever published. 
IN STOCK AT EVERY BOOKSELLER’S. 


[ Ready 





ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST GIFT BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: 


and Letters. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). Photogravure 
Portrait and 8 Photogravures. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Royal 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO FICTION 
By E. A. BAKER, M.A. 


Small 8vo, about 550 pp., copiously indexed. 8s. 6d. net. 


+*. This bibliography, covering the whole range of British fiction, and including 
English translations of foreign novels, is approaching completion, and will be ready 
in a week er two. 


FROM ALFRED TO VICTORIA; 


Hands across a Thousand Years. 


Connected Historical Sketches of Great Lives (A.D. 900 to 1900). 
By Rev. GEORUE EAYRS, F.R.Hist.S. 13 Portraits and Maps. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE: the Reigns 
of Henry II., Richard I., and John. 


By Sir JAMES RAMSAY, Bart. With Maps and Illustrations. A 
continuation of the Author’s “The Foundations of England.” 8vo,12s. 


AVENUES TO HEALTH. 


By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., Author of “Muscle, Brain, and 
Diet,” “ The Training of the Body,” &c. 4s. 6d. 
,*, The FIRST EDITION has been at once exhausted. The 
SECOND (unaltered) is now ready. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 
THE HOME DOCTOR. 


By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. Fully Illustrated. A magnificent thick 
8vo voiume, in cloth, extra, 2s. 6d. net. 


«*. The FIRST very large Edition is nearly exhausted. 
(unaltered) is now at press. 


his Life 


or, 


A SECOND 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., LONDON. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
NEW VOLUMES. 





THE CORONATION BOOK)! 


OF EDWARD VII, King of All the 
Britains and Emperor of India. By W. J 
Lorrig, B.A., FLSA. With 24 Culoured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations, Samp- 
tuously Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
108, Gal. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Kdition. By Emineut Writers. 


H. D, TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8. MANN, M.A. 
Vol. JIL, containing about 850 pages, up- 


wards of 400 Illustrations, and 8 Coloured 
Plates, 14s. net. (Vol, L, 12s. net; Vol IL, 
I4s. net.) Also Publishing in Fortnightly 


arts, price Is, net. 


ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO. A Book of Climbing, 
Travel and Exploration, By Str MARTIN 
CONWAY. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs. 12s, 6d. net. 


BRITISH NIGERIA. 
Col, MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, 
trations. 12s. 6d. net, 


by Lieut.- 
Wich 16 Illus 


PICTURES OF MANY WARS. 
By Feeperte ViItLiers. Thrilling Narra- 
tive of Experiences on the Battlefield end 
Reminiscences of War in many parts of the 

by a Wor'd-famous War Corre poa 

Illustrated. 


Gitobe, 


dent. 6s. 


THE DOMINION 
AIR: The Stery of Aérial Navigation. By 
the Rev. J. M. Bacon, Witn 24 Iliust:a- 
tions from ‘Photographs. Cloth gilt, 


OF THE 
6s. 


WHITE’S NATURAL UHIS- 
TORY OF SELBORNE, With Notes 
by R. Kearton, F.Z7.8S, Containing 127 
lilustrations from Photographs by CHERRY 
and RICHARD KEARTON. 


Os. 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIC DIC- 
KriONAKY. Suppiementary Volume, con- 
taining many thousands of Articles, 
bringing the Dictionary entirely up t» th: 
present time. 7s, 6c. 


LIVING LONDON. Edited by 
GizorGe R. Stms, Vol. IL. containing up- 
wards of 450 Illustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings by leading Attists, Cloth, 
12s.; half-leather, 16s. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 
A Selection from the most modern Paintings 
in the iy Picture Galleries of Great 
Britain. Vol. IL, containing 48 Pictures re- 
produced in Colour by the latest ani most 
perfect process of Cnromo-Photography. 
C oth, 12s.; half-leather, 15s. 


A Copy of an Illustrated List of Volumes 
will be sent free on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., 


LONDON, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


lilustrated | 
Edited by | 
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‘MACMILLAN & cO.’S 


NEW: BOOKS 


__RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES 


for Little Children. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, With full-page and vignette 
Illustrations by EK, H. NEW. Extra crown 8vo, ts. 
Daily Telegraph.—* A charmingly conceived and charm- 
ingly executed book, which will be read with delight by 
al who admire the delicate grace of the Poet Laureate’s 
prose style.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2°. net each. 
TENNYSON. by Sir ALFRED Lyaut, K.C.B. 
RICHARDSON. By Austin Dosson. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOYELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


4to, 6s. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. CECILIA. 
A Story of Modern Rome. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. LAVINIA. 


tosa N. CAREY. THE HIGHWAY OF 
FATE. 


RoLF BoLDREWOooD. THE GHOST CAMP; 
or, The Avengers. 


A LITTLE CAPTIVE 
LAD. 

CHILDREN OF THE 
FROST. 


BeuLAH M, DIx. 


JACK LONDON. 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Pocket Classics. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. Orin leather limp, 3s, net. 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
Itlu-tr ated by Hve a7 THOMSON, 
Now is the time to Subscribe. 
New Volumes commence with the November 
Numbers. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, 2s. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 12 

CONTESTS FOR NOVEMBER :— 
THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chapters XXIL—XXV. 
AN ANGLER'’S PHILOSOPHY. By Vullon Hardie. 
THE PASSING SHOW, By Marcus Reed. 
THE LIFB OF A LOWER DECK SalILOR. By 

Jeffery, 
KWANNON. 
THE GKEEN FAKTR. Bv Mayne Lindsay. 
TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. By F. W. Bockett. 
THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MAGNUS. By J.S. Clouston. 
SOME ASPECTS OF ZOLA 


Walter 


THE IMPERIAcIcoM OF “CROMWELL. By W. Cun- 
ningham. 
Also Ready. 
Vil 86. May to October, 1902. Price 7s, 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
I) lustrated,. 
Price 1s, 4. Annual Subscription, post free, 163. 
The NOVEMBER Number contains :— 

First Instalment of a New Story by RICHARD 
W AaITEING. aol No, 5 John Street,” entitled 
*“fHE YELLUW VAN.’ 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 
Vol. 64. May to October, 1902. 
Price 1s, 6d. 


The 


*.° Also Realy, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains : - 
“BABY” ELLON, THE QUARteR-BACK, A Footbal 
Story. By Leslie W. Quirk. 
WHKRE THs SURPRISE CAME 

lutte Seag wick. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGOTs. 
Serial. Hy Howard Pyie. 
And numerous vtuer Stories for the Young. 
*,* Also Ready, Vol. 29, Part II. May to October, 1902. 
Price 8s, td. 


IN. Story. By Char- 


Macmillan’s New Illustrated Cataiegue post free 
on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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Wn. Blackwood & Sons’ 
NEW LIST. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE, from 
tre Earlie-t Texts to the Present Day. By 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Oxon., Hon. 
LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of 





Edinburgh. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol. I1.—FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE 
DECLING OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ORTHUDOXY. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER. Edited by T. F. HENDERSON, 
Author of “A History of Scottish Vernacular 
Literature,’ &c., and Co-Editor of ** The 
Centenary Burns.” - With an hitherto un- 
published Portrait of Sir WALTER Scort. 
In 4 vols. demy 8vo, bound in art canvas 
cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. net. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: « 
Record of 1900 and 1901. By ANNALIST. 
Reprinted from Blackwood’s Mayazine, 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By 
J.H. MILLAR, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE SCOTS. 
With Histcrical Introduction and Glussavri+l 
Nutes. By G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., 
Lecturer in English Literature, University 
of Edinburgh. Large crown 8vo, 7s. Gad. net. 


Pp. 612, price 20s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'HARI- 


COT.. By J. SToRER CLOUSTON, Autuor 
of “The Lunatic at Large,” &c. Secod 
Impression. 


“You won't easily beat these alventures for humour. . . 
The beauty of them, from our point of view, is that you 
can pick them up almost anywhere aud laugh every time.” 


—Sunday Special, 

EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W. 
E. W. COLLINS, Author of “A Scholar of 
his College,” “The Don and the Under- 
graduate,” «c. 

“This delightful volume written with genuine 
humour and in a moss delightful and excellent style.”— 


Daily Express, 
A WOMAN AND A CREED. By H. 


GARTON SARGENT. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1045.—NOVEMBER, 1902.—2s. 64. 
CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. A.TALE OF THE OUTER 

ISLES.—Caaps. L-IV. By NKIL MUNRO, 

SOME GOSSIP ABOUT OLD PRINTS. By LT.-Con, 
C. A CUURT, C.M.G, 

THE STORY OF JOSE RIZAL THE FILIPINO. A 
FRAGMENT OF REUFNT ASIATIC HISTORY. Bi 
HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 

BORDER LIFE IN MONTENEGR”. 
WYUN, 

THE BORDER MINSTRELSY. 

ON THE HEELS OF DE WETL.—XI. FULL Cry. 


By REGINALD 


THE DREAM. By GIACOMO LEOPARDI. TRanNs- 
LATED BY StR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

THE END UF THE TETHER. —XIL, XII. By 
JOSEPH CONRAD. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—DEATH OF EMILE 
ZOLA—A PUPIL OF CLAUDE BERNARD — THE 


SCLENTIFIC KOMANCE--ZOLA’S LYRICAL TEMPERA- 
MENT —A LEADER OF FUORLOKN-HOPES — THE 
EMPEROR AND THE BOERS—THEK CALUMNIES OF 
THE GERMANS—THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE 
—A DISHONKST AGITATION, 
GERMAN WAR. By“ LINESMAN.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
LONDON. 


With Map. 


EDINBURGH AND 
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THE LITERARY WEEK ee ee ee ee ee ° ° . 457 
REVIEWS. 

The Bible and Modern Criticism én an ve oe 461 
Twelve Types ee oe ee ews oe oe 462 
The Strength of the People : A Stady in Social Economics 463 
Bar, Stage, and Platform : Autobiographic Memories 463 
The Heart of Japan oe oe oe ee 464 
SHORT NOTICES: 

Random Reminiscences—“ For Better ? For Worse ?”—The Views of an 
Angry Man—Letters of an Actress—Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons—Crag and Hound in Lakeland—Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature—Pictures in the Wallace Collection—A History 
of German Literature—Sports in the Navy and Naval Yarns... +. 465 

FICTION : 
The Confessions of a Wife—The Adventures of M. D'Haricot 467 
Notes on the Week’s Novels ee ee ee ee ee oe ee e- 468 
. 
The Literary Week. 
Tus week we have to chronicle a little agitation in the 
labour world that has not been without effect on the 


world of books. Life has touched literature in a way 
that literature does not approve. To be precise, . the 
bookbinders have demanded an increase of wages, which 
the master bookbinders have declined to give. The men, 
we understand, have refused to work overtime; conse- 
quently fewer books are ready for publication than 
publishers planned. The remnant received since our 
last issue amounts to 118 volumes. Of these 20 are 
novels. Among them is a new Rhoda Broughton; a 
new candidate for honours in the school of genteel satire 
of provincial sobriety — Miss Popham’s Housewives of 
Edenrise ; a new story by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, and a new 
volume in the First Novel Library. We deal with the 
much advertised Confessions of a Wife in another place. 
From the new books of the week we select the following 
as worthy of particular consideration :—-- 


Srupres or a Brocrapuer. By Leslie Stephen. 


Volumes three and four, containing fifteen studies, which 
have appeared in the weighter periodical publications. 
‘Shakespeare as a Man” is one, ‘‘ Walter Bagehot”’ is 
another. ‘‘In Praise of Walking’’ finds Sir Leslie in an 
agreeable mood. ‘‘I feel convinced,’’ he remarks, ‘ that 
if I am not a thorough scoundrel, I owe that relative ex- 
cellence to the harmless monomania which so often 
took me, to appropriate Bunyan’s phrase, from the 
amusement of Vanity Fair to the Delectable Mountains 
of pedestrianism.” 


A History or Criticism. By George Saintsbury. 


The second volume (577 pages) of Mr. Saintsbury’s attempt 
to furnish young critics with an atlas of the theory and 
practice of criticism. Reviewing the first volume in our 
issue of December 29, 1900, we remarked ‘‘there is no 
writer worth reading at all whom we read with less 
pleasure.” In a chatty, and somewhat of a fighting 
preface to the present volume of this ‘‘ undoubtedly 
audacious undertaking,” Mr. Saintsbury says: ‘I am 


only the Satan of this journey across Chaos, and I 
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SCENERY IN FICTION .. as 
From the Soil. Ford Madox Haetter 
Impressions—i1I. The Real Thing 
Literature and Success ee 
Cowley Redivivus 

DRAMA: 


Stagecraft and “ My Lady Virtue.” E. K. Chambers .. 4738 
ART: 


Cultivators of Their Own Garden:. 


SCIENCE: 
What is Grammar ? 


Cc... Hu. 474 


F. Legge 475 
CORRESPONDENCE: 


“Hybrid Drama” — Browning Reconsidered —Matthew Arnold and his 


Critics—Other Letters Summarised 476 


WEEKLY COMPETITION .. 477 


daresay I have been driven out of the best course by the 
impact of more than one nitrous cloud. In other words, 
I not merely daresay, but am pretty sure, that I have 
made some blunders.”’ 


A Literary History or Persia. By Edward G. Browne. 


From the earliest times until Firdawsi, being the fourth 
volume in the “‘ Library of Literary History.” Mr. Browne, 
who was sometime lecturer in Persian to the University of 
Cambridge, addresses himself principally ‘to that small 
but growing body of amateurs who, having learned to love 
the Persian poets in translation, desire to know more of 
the language, literature and history.’’ Obviously a book 
for the members of the Omar Khayyam Club. 


Op Enautsa Sonas ANp DaNces. 
Robertson. 


A delightful volume. In type, arrangement, and format 
it is a credit to English printing. Mr. Graham Robertson’s 
broad, splashy colour illustrations are quite in the picture. 
The words and music of each song are given on spacious 


pages. 


Decorated by W. Graham 


Aaatn and again during the past few years has it been 
our sad duty to chronicle the deaths of writers who, 
though famous, were quite young. This year hardly a 
month has passed without the record of some loss to 
letters. Mr. Frank Norris, who died the other day in 
San Francisco, was only thirty-two, and just at the com- 
mencement, as it seemed, of a brilliant career. ‘The Octopus, 
the first volume of his projected triology, ‘‘ The Epic of 
the Wheat,”’ showed the fine stuff that Mr. Norris had in him, 
though he had published promising work in fiction before. 
The Octopus, it will be remembered, dealt with growing 
wheat ; the second volume was to treat of Chicago ‘* deals,”’ 
and the third was to carry us to Europe and the wheat 
consumers. We believe that the second story, The Pit, 
was finished, but the third will have to remain amongst 
the unwritten things. Mr. Norris lived his life to the full ; 
he saw much and remembered what he saw. From Harvard 
he went to Paris, where he studied art ; he represented the 
San Franciso Chronicle in South Africa at the time of the 
Raid, and he was in Cuba in 1898 for McClure’s Magazine. 
One cannot keep feeling that the rush of such a life had 
something to do with so early a death. 
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Tne ‘Red Letter Library,” is to consist of a series of 
volumes of selections made by Mrs. Meynell from certain 
poets. The format of the Library leaves little to be desired ; 
the books are compact, light, and excellently printed on 
good paper. To each of the first two volumes—Poems 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Poems by Alfred Lord 
T'ennyson, (Blackie)—Mrs. Meynell contributes a short and 
admirably phrased introduction. Of Mrs. Browning she 
says: ‘‘Her poetry has genius. It is abundant and 
exuberant, precipitate and immoderate; but these are 
faults of style, and not deficiencies of faculties. When 
she is gentle she is classic, and all but perfect.” None of 
Mrs. Browning’s blank verse is included in this collection. 
Of Tennyson Mrs. Meynell writes: ‘‘ He had a manner 
as well as a style; the style was all-noble, but the manner 
was flimsy; to borrow a simile from music, he had a 
very slightly falsetto tone when he intended to sing 
his manliest notes.’’ ‘That is perfectly just and true. 
These introductions are precisely what introductions 
should he—critical, condensed, suggestive. We have 
only one fault to find with the ‘“ Red Letter Library ”’ : 
the coloured end-papers and decorations round the 
portraits and on the title-pages hardly match the austerity 
of the editor’s selections. 


Sir Coxan Dorie is one of the victims ordered out for 
execution in the third issue of the omniscient Ancestor. 
The critics, it would seem, went too far when in The 
White Company they’ told us that we had “a perfect 
victure of fourteenth century England,” and that romance 
fad here ‘‘its foundation upon sure fact and accurate 
detail.”’ Heraldry is the main stumbling block ; and by 
Mr. Oswald Barron’s showing, the author seems to. have 
given himself rather generously away. That was not for 
the general reader to find out; but that the maker of 
“The Song of the Bow” should have clothed his archers 
in “ white surcoats with the the Lion of St. George in the 
centre”’ might fairly have been expected to surprise the 
careful reader. One element, at least, in that composite 
flag, the Union Jack, most people know, The article ends 
with a bit of cordial chaff that nobody could resent. 
‘So with happy remembrances of a good story well told 
‘ we leave The White Company to go its jolly way, 
blowing as its wont upon its nakers, a kind of kettledrum 
which the good knight Sir Conan insists upon 
their using for trumpets.”’ 


Tre first number of King and Country, price two-and- 
sixpence net, lies before us. The editor is hardly opti- 
mistic. For the past six months, he tells us, he “ has 
been endeavouring to get a new patriotic poem for the 
first number from the poets of to-day, but up to the 
present he has obtained nothing worthy of the name, only 
jingles and rhythmic tricks, not one of them containing a 
fine or generous thought, or true patriotic sentiment, and 
some of them incomprehensible.’’ This failure to discover 
a patriotic poet ‘‘cast”’ the editor, he tells us, ‘‘ upon his 
own resources,’ and we are given an adaptation from the 
Yerman of Arndt called *‘ The Briton’s Motherland.” Of 
this we can only say that we should almost have preferred 
the worst form of original patriotism. The editor of King 
and Country is also pessimistic concerning imaginative 
prose. ‘“‘ Literary mustard,” ‘‘cayenne pepper,’’ and 
‘** Worcester sauce’’ are his descriptive epithets for the 
work which he has had sent in, so he proposes to fall 
back each month on ‘“‘a selection from one of the old 
authors.’’ But at least one of..the new authors is repre- 
sented : Miss Marie Corelli gives us her views on ‘“‘ The 
Vulgarity of Wealth.” 

Mr. Wacter Rein, in the Empire Review, has a plea for 
a universal language and an Anglo-American Academy. 
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Volapuk, or any such scheme of “world speech,” he 
dismisses as entirely impracticable ; the universal language 
must be English. ‘‘ By adopting,” he says, “‘ the English 
tongue the work would be more than half finished, and 
after all it is not a question of sentiment that has to be 
satisfied, nor is it necessary to attach any great importance 
to national prejudices or jealousies.”” ‘There may be no 
abstract necessity to ‘“‘attach any great importance to 
national prejudices or jealousies,” but nations, in the 
lump, are not philosophical, and the practical objections 
seem insuperable. r. Reid, indeed, does not sufficiently 
consider the average man and the force of environment. 
‘Pigeon English,” he says, “‘ must not be tolerated in 
any partofthe world. . .. . But if the well of 
English undefiled is to be kept pure, an effort will have 
to be made to induce the American people to join us in 
organising an Anglo-American Academy.” We feel not 
only that such an Academy would be impracticable ; it 
would be undesirable as well. The essential differences 
go much deeper than mere matters of spelling, and 
uniformity has too often been the beginning of decay. 


M. Jutes Bots has written a book called L’ Au-Deld et 
les Forces Inconnues. Mr. Edmund Gosse has reviewed it 
in the Daily Chronicle. M. Bois has given all his life so 
far ic the scientific study of occultism, and he proposes to 
devote the rest of his days to the same inspiring pursuit: 
By way of helping himself and the world to knowledge he 
has extracted confessions from many eminent literary men. 
‘* All varieties of the Elite,’ says Mr. Gosse, “‘ are equally 
welcome to M. Jules Bois, from M. Victorien Sardou (who 
believes everything) to M. Anatole France (who believes 
nothing.) Mr. Gosse recalls some of the earlier prophets 
of the occult in the following gay passage :— 

It is already a long cry to the terrible Stanislas de Guaita, 
and oblivion is beginning to scatter her poppy even over those 
enchanting séances at which the Sar-Peladan—now, I believe, 
a traveller in bicycles for a Toulouse firm—used to address 
crowded assemblies of fashionable ladiés, in a robe of 
astrachan and high white chamois-leather boots, under a 
pentacle of fire, and interpret Babylonian mysteries in a loud 
and terrible voice. Gone is the majestic Eliphas Lévy, and 
hushed the still, small voices of the Pythagorean Papus. 

Modern Paris can still produce amazing instances of 
credulity ; M. Francois Coppée used to hear spirit voices, 
and ‘‘ M. Joincéres locked up a piece of cardboard and 
some coloured chalks in a bureau, and when he opened it 
there was a supernatural picture inside, signed Satan.” 
Mr. Gosse concludes his notice of M. Bois thus :— 





In the presence of such a cloud of gifted witnesses, all 
apparently on the high road to a lunatic asylum, one is almost 
ashamed to be commonplace and sane. 


Mr. Asquita the other day laid the foundation stone 
of a free library, and he talked about fiction. Mr. 
Asquith’s utterance was neither very informing nor very 
bright; he has not Lord Rosebery’s happy manner of 
expressing a personal view. Plaistow was congratulated 
on reading less fiction than most places having public 
libraries, and then Mr. Asquith said :— . welche 

It was quite possible that there was in the literary pro- 
ductions of the present day an excessive proportion of that 
which was trivial, flimsy, and ephemeral, and that in their 
free libraries some came to browse on the lightest possible 
literary fare; but-the fact remained that libraries such as 
these offered not only facilities and opportunities, but in- 
ducements and temptations to self-culture which could not 
otherwise be provided, and which were of incalculable value, 
not merely to this individual or to that, not merely even to 
the corporate life of the particular community, but to the 
character and capacity of the English nation as a whole. 


These commonplaces are what everybody has been saying 
for years, and even the phrasing of the sentence has a 
sort of text-book familiarity. 
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Te second number of the Protest has appeared, which 
is rather surprising. The Protest seemed built for a 
single number immortality. It continues to be quaint, 
fragmentary, perverse, and quite unnecessary. ‘The im- 
print is the imprint of Edenbridge, Kent; but the voice 
1s the voice of America. This is the kind of thing :— 


ALONE IN Lewpvy. 


Tn the winders of the ’atters, 
’ 
Ats. 


How many people could say offhand who Elias Lénnrot 
was? Yet Elias Lénnrot was so great a man in his day 
that a colossal statue of him has just been erected in 
Helsingfors. He was a Fin, a patriot, and a man of 
letters. He collected and edited the Finnish national epic, 
the ‘‘ Kalevala,” and is considered the father of national 
Finnish literature—this, though he died so recently as 
1884. The little nations are certainly appreciat.ve of their 
great men. 


THERE is to be issued shortly, in two volumes, Stories of 
Authors’ Loves. This is the kind of book which we could 
very well do without. Even the utmost delicacy and 
discretion could hardly save it from inquisitiveness and 
sentimentality. We need hardly add that the writer is a 
woman. 


said recently that great 
humourists were always thin. A contemporary asked its 
readers to search their memories for ‘‘a fat-and-great- 
humourist,” and the following passage from Thackeray’s 
English Humourists was sent in :— 


.SoME ingenious person 


Swift was fat, Addison was fat, Steele was fat, Gay and 
Thompson were preposterously fat—-all that fuddling and 
punch-drinking, that club and coffee house boozing shortened 
the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of men of that age. 


Perhaps the ingenious person will reply that he meant 
humourists of a different order; but even American 
humourists have not all been thin. 


Mr. Lana, in Longman’s Magazine, has been considering 
the matter of the sixpenny novele Its success, he con- 
siders, ‘“‘depends much on the artist who designs the 
cover.”’ That is hardly kind to the author, but it is 
quite true. Any book with a striking cover that costs 
sixpence will sell, and half its readers will never discover 
whether, as literature, it is good or bad. It is just as 
well, perhaps, that criticism is not active when the cash 
price of a new book falls to fourpence halfpenny. 


T. P.’s Weekly will not be an addition to the existing 
organs of literary criticism so much as ‘a miscellany 
touched with literary feeling.” America is also to have a 
new weekly paper touched with literary feeling. But in 
this case it will be the literary feeling of the enthusiastic 
reader. The reviews are all to be written by amateurs. 
Editors in the old country have learnt to be shy of the 
literary enthusiast with a friend to lift, or an enemy to 
lower. 


THere are many forms of boredom exploited in the 
magazines: one is typically represented in the current 
issue of the Lady’s Realm. In an article called ‘‘ The 
Homes of Famous Heroines of Romance’’ we are given a 
kind of running commentary on Kenilworth, Vanity Fair, 
Jane Eyre, Adam Bede, and so on. The text is illustrated 
from photographs, and we are expected to be interested 
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in a picture of Russell Square because ‘‘ Becky Sharp and 


Amelia Sedley spent much of their time’’ there. But our 
chief objection to this particular article is its ineptitude. 
We are told that ‘‘ Miss Sharp stands alone,. by more.than 
one phase of her character, in _— fiction.” That. is 
illuminating. And this of Lorna Doone: “ she may well 
clum to have been one of the most delightful heroines 
ever created in a great novel.”’ 


Waar does the child really like in the way of books ? 
We have heard of a child who continually interrupted the 
reading of Mr. Kipling’s Just-So Stories to ask the mean- 
ings of words; on the other hand we know children who 
listen to the stories over and over again without a question. 
But they always insist on having the verses read. Perhaps 
the best combination is that of verse with visdenailly 
simple pictures, such as we have in The Visit to London, 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas and Mr. F. D. Bedford. Mr. Lucas’s 
verse is easy, suggestive and funny. The following lines 
from ‘‘ The Presents ” would please most children :--- 


Their father’s present seemed to he 
A Bradshaw's Railway Guide, 

Sut really was a useful box 
With postage stamps inside. 


The mother’s present pleased them much 
A china mandarin, 

Who, when his head went up and down, 
His tongue put out and in. 


- 


Mr. J. M. Buttock would appear to be in telepathic 
sympathy with Mr. Andrew Lang. The other day Mr. 
Lang was writing about the extraordinary confusion which 
exists in the public mind concerning the identity of 
authors, and now Mr. Bullock warns the readers of the 
Book Buyer not to confound Mr. James Greenwood with 
his brother Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Mr. James Green- 
wood is the expert in police courts, and his work on 
the Pall Mall Gazette is still remembered. It was Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, however, who started the Pall Mall, 
and Mr. Bullock says of him that ‘‘ he is probably the 
most intellectual newspaper editor that the latter part of 
the Queen’s reign witnessed ; but that very fact militated 
against his commercial success.” 


Why can we never take up an American book magazine 
without finding an illustrated article on the homes, haunts, 
and pursuits of Mr. Richard Harding Davis? Only the 
other day we referred to such an article, and in the 
New York Book Buyer we have it all over again. We see 
Mr. Davis in his work-room, in flannels, with his dogs and 
without his dogs. There is also a letter in which Sir 
Charles Wyndham begs Mr. Davis never to have the hardi- 
hood to purchase his own stalls. Is this fame? We 
notice, too, an article on Mr. J. K. Jerome in the Sketch, 
illustrated by six photographs of the author of Paul 
Kelver. In one he is Jooking out of a window, in another 
playing croquet, and so on. Both the Sketch and the 
British Weekly tell us that Paul Kelver ‘places Mr. 
Jerome in the front rank of English novelists.’”’ Paul 
Kelver is undoubtedly Mr. Jerome’s best and most personal 
work, but such unqualified and uncritical assertions as 
that quoted go beyond reasonable praise. Even in the 
flush of success Mr. Jerome might well wish to be saved 
from his friends. And the more solid writers are being 
photographed ‘‘ at home”’ as well. The Tatler confronts 
us with a large picture of Major Martin Hume, in which 
the author ot a History of the Spanish People hardly 
seems quite certain of the advisability of this form of 
popularity. 
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Mr. Kipuixa’s Just-So Stories have already achieved. the 
distinction of parody. Punch prints this week the second 
‘How the Campbell joined the Bannerman.” The story 
begins thus :— 

In the middle of the High Old Times, Dearly Beloved, there 
was a bright and bumptious flag-wagging Dingo-Jingo called 
the Bannerman, who lived on the right bank of the Hyphen 
River and fed on khaki, krumpets, kordite, and everything 
that began with a K. And he had a neighbour, a canny, 
clump-soled Ikki*Tikki Inglanda named Campbell, who lived 
on the wrong bank of the River Hyphen, Dearly Beloved, 
eating shamrocks and leeks and other green and gollopshous 
things washed down by streams of fact. 


Tur Westminster Gazelte commenting on Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s latest commercial undertaking, his purchase of 
the manuscript of Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture 
for £5,000, remarks that the purchase is ‘‘ of deep 
interest ‘to students of literary history.” Why? If 
Mr. Morgan had brought £5,000 worth of copies of the 
Seven Lamps and presented them to local builders, or if he 
had spent £5,000°in publishing wise books by poor 
authors who cannot find a publisher, we could have under- 
stood our contemporary’s comment. But the purchase of 
a manuscript for a large sum, which the purchaser does 
not miss, is not a fact of the slightest interest to students 
of literary history. 


Two new literary clubs have recently been inaugurated 
The first has been called ‘‘ The Nameless,”’ and its sponsors 
are geatlemen mainly connected with the pictorial press ; 
the second at present consists of three members, who dine 
together once a month in the temporary club-room pro- 
vided by a restaurant. These three members have power 
to add to their number, but the new members are to have 
no voting rights. The enterprising three who have “ got 
in on the ground floor,” are to remain sole judges of the 
literary desirability of applicants for membership. 
club is called ‘* The Divided.” 


Bibliographical. 


We are told to expect from Mr. Henry C. Shelley, author 
of The Ayrshire’ Homes and Haunts of Burns, a book 
entitled Keats and his Cirele, the ‘ chief aim’”’ of which 
is to supply a portrait of ‘‘ John Keats, human being.” 
It will, moreover, include new matter, and will attempt to 
clear up some doubtful points in the narrative of the 
poet’s career. If Mr. Shelley has discovered anything 
which has escaped the watchful and penetrating eye of 
Mr. Buxton Forman, we shall all, of course, be glad to be 
made acquainted with it. The Life by Lord Houghton was 
manifestly inadequate ; Mr. Colvin’s volume in the ‘* English 
Men of Letters’? series was little more than a sketch ; while 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s contribution to the ‘* Great Writers ”’ 
series showed the poet in careful and conscientious, but 
not specially instructed, hands. Still, with the aid of 
these books and Mr. Forman’s introductions and notes to 
the poems and the letters, Keats can be very fairly under- 
stood. Meaawhile, we await the revelations of Mr. H. C. 
Shelley. 

It is to be hoped that the biography of Longfellow 
which Colonel Higginson has contributed to the ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters’’ series may find an English publisher. 
A compact, up-to-date, and authoritative Life of the poet 
would be a ate over here. There is, of course, the 
official biography by 8. Longfellow (1886 and 1887), but 
it is too bulky. There is also the memoir by Mr. FE. 8. 
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Robertson in the ‘‘ Great Writers” series (1886), but that 
was necessarily a compilation. ‘Mr. Underwood’s Life, 
published over here in 1882, was obviously inadequate, 
though interesting. To the same year belongs the little 
memoir by Stoddart. The short biography by J. V. 
Mcllwraith (1900) hardly counts. The memoirs by W. 8S. 
Kennedy (1882) and G. W. Austin (1883) have not, I 
think, been circulated in this country; nor has the Long- 
fellow Bibliography published in New York in 1885. 

It is a happy thought of Messrs. Dent to project a series 
of translations of Dumas’ travel books as a companion to 
their series of versions of his romances. They propose to 
begin with an Englishing of Le Speronare, aliealy pub- 
lished in 1842 in two volumes, which ran to 616 pages. 
This, no doubt, will be followed by translations of Le 
Capitaine Aréna (1842) and Le Corricolo (1843)—as all 
three works deal with Sicily and the South of Italy. Chrono- 
logically, the book on Switzerland, Le Voyage en Suisse 
(1833), should come first, for it describes Dumas’ first 
excursion outside the limits of his own country. But the 
exact order in which the travel-books are issued by 
Messrs. Dent is a matter of small importance. 

Mr. Grant Richards’s new edition of Baron Munchausen 
opens, very properly, with an account of the origin and 
early history of that famous story. The tale has not been 
reprinted, of late, so often as might have been expected. 
The latest edition was, I believe, an illustrated one, issued 
in 1898. There had been a sixpenny edition in 1896. 
Then there was the reprint of 1894, illustrated by Messrs. 
Strang and Clark. The Baron’s adventures were 
‘illuminated’ by Gustave Doré, Alfred Crowquill, and 
A. Bichard; and new editions of these issues came out 
respectively in 1881, 1889, and 1894. 

It is possible for a thing to be so old that it can become 
new. Thus, the fact that one of the most notable of Miss 
Burney’s novels was christened Cecilia does not prevent 
Mr. Marion Crawford from giving us another Cecilia at the 
present time. In the same way, the Belinda of Miss 
Edgeworth was no obstacle to the production of the 
Belinda of Miss Rhoda Broughton. After all, there 
is no copyright in (more or less) Christian names. 
Richardson’s Pamela was preceded by Sir Philip Sidney’s 
and his Clarissa by Sir 3 Vanbrugh’s. And so forth, 
and so forth. 

Talking of names, it may interest the Rev. John Watson 
to know that in the cast of the new play at the Garrick, 
there is an actor called “Ian Maclaren.” If this be a 
real patronymic, how does its owner feel towards the 
inventor of the nom-de-querre? It may be noted, by the 
way, that the latest of the novelists to go play-writing 
is Mrs. De Courcy Laffan (Mrs. Leith Adams), a little 
piece from whose pen was performed at’ the Ladbroke 
Hail, Notting Hill, last Tuesday afternoon. 

I have noted two more instances of the gradual diffusion 
of the bibliographic spirit. Both in Mr. McCabe’s St. 
Augustine (Duckworth) and in Mr. Roxby’s Henry Grattan 
(Unwin) there are bibliographies. That in the last-named 
is, to be sure, rather meagre, but Mr. McCabe does better. 
It should be understood, however, that in such compila- 
tions one wants details, and also, if possible, completeness. 
A bare list of books and authors is not sufficient. I am 
glad to see that Mr. Capey’s “‘little biography”’ of 
Erasmus is to contain ‘an extensive bibliography.” 

The late Mr. Frank Norris first became known in this 
country in the spring of 1899, when Mr. Grant Richards 
published his Shanghaied, a Story of Adventure off the 
Californian Coast. ‘This was followed in the same year by 
MecTeaque, a Story of San Francisco. In 1900 came Blix, 
a Love Idyll and A Man’s Woman. Of Mr. Norris’s 
‘Epic of the Wheat’ we have had, I think, one out of 
three parts—The Octopus (1901). 
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Reviews. 


The Other Side. 


The Bible and Modern Criticism. By Sir Robert Anderson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


THE uncompromising assault on the credibility of the Bible 
announced in Canon Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica was 
bound sooner or later to call forth an answer from its 
defenders ; and the ecclesiastical superiors of the Higher 
Critics having apparently decided that it was safer to let 
them alone, it is left to laymen like the late Director of 
Criminal Investigation to lift the gauntlet. Yet he does 
not enter into the lists without what is sometimes called 
‘‘moral support.” In a preface, which, as an exercise in 
the non-committal way of putting things, would do credit 
to the most cautious solicitor on the rolls, the Bishop of 
Durham dissociates himself from the “severity” with 
which Sir Robert attacks his opponents and states that his 
own judgment is “in suspense ’’ as to the correctness of 
his views on prophecy, while at the same time he sympa- 
thises earnestly with ‘‘ the great envoi of this remarkable 
book,” and speaks highly of the qualifications bestowed 
upon the writer by a long course of training ‘in a severe 
school of legal and judicial investigation.” Reading 
between the lines, we should say that his lordship means 
that while he hopes his champion may win and is even 
willing to profit by his victory, his supporters will neither 
regard his defeat as a blow to themselves nor even warrant 
their champion's observance of the etiquette of the combat. 

As to what Sir Robert Anderson means, however, there 
is no doubt whatever. With a heartiness that says more 
for his sincerity of purpose than for the effect of the 
judicial training with which the Bishop of Durham com- 
pliments him, he lays about him so freely that his friends 
suffer nearly as much as his opponents. As the AcaDEMY 
in its reviews of the Encyclopedia Biblica has been careful 
to point out, the statements of the writers therein, if once 
accepted as gospel, practically put an end to Protestant 
Christianity, and this view is reiterated by Sir Robert with 
many accusations of “‘ infidelity,’’ of ‘‘ blasphemy,”’ and of 
‘‘ shocking profanity” that we do not feel called upon to 
reproduce. But few of those who think with him seem to 
be thoroughgoing enough to meet with his approval. 
Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of: the Bible, though he admits 
that it is more cautious and conservative than its rival, is 
rebuked for its folly and conceit, and its language is com- 
pared with that used by libertines to corrupt the minds of 
women whom they intend to seduce. No terms, he tells 
us, can be made with those who deny his interpretation -of 
the prophecies of the Old Testament—a condemnation 
ee 4 apparently includes the author of his own preface. 
Prof. Sayce, one of the staunchest opponents of the Higher 
Criticism, and one whose learning makes it possible for 
him to meet them on their own ground, is flatly contra- 
dicted as to a point in Babylonian history, and told that 
his statements ‘‘are but a false inference from a false 
reading” of a cuneiform tablet; while Prebendary Wace 
is accused of ‘‘ half scepticism,”’ and is warned that a Bible of 
his kind ‘‘ affords no ground for faith.’’ There is much to 
be said for his contentions that “‘ the morality of religious 
men fas shown by the retention by the Higher Critics of 
their preferments] seems to differ from that of ordinary 
men,”’ and that “‘ the success of the sceptical movement is 
not due to the strength of the attack, but to the weakness 
of the defence.’’ But surely these are arguments that 
damage the defenders of Biblical inspiration quite as 
much as its assailants. 

What then are the arguments with which Sir Robert 
Anderson tries to oppose the advance of the Higher 
Criticism? Simply assertions without proof, and garblings 
ad hoe of the kind that he condemns so hotly when they 
are used by the other side. The Adamic creation he believes 
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to have been but the last in a series which go back no one 
knows how far, but he thinks it enough to say in proof 
of it that his belief is based on grounds independent of 
the Bible. Moses, he tells us authoritatively, wrote in 
1600 B.c., but he gives us no hint of his authority for the 
statement. So spontaneous generation or abiogenesis is 
‘an exploded error,”’ but he advances no arguments in 
opposition to those of Huxley and Haeckel; while it is 
said on the same ipse dixit that ‘no sceptic will accept 
the wild chronology of the Egyptologists.”” When we 
come to passages of Scripture which are inconvenient for 
his theories, he explains them away in the very manner 
of his opponents. David, we are told, did not know that 
Bathsheba was a married woman when she first ‘* crossed 
his path,” and the temptation that led to his fall was ‘‘ not 
of his seeking.’ The discrepancy between the statement 
in Samuel that David bought the property of Araunah 
the Jebusite for fifty shekels of silver and that in Chronicles 
that it cost six hundred shekels of gold is explained by the 
gratuitous assumption that one records the temporary 
hiring and the other the purchase of the “fee simple.” 
And he does not shrink from the inferences contained in 
the supposition that both testaments may have been mis- 
weonenntieel and mistranslated. The word used in the 
warning in Corinthians against “corrupting the word of 
God ” should, he says, be translated ‘‘ huckstering,’’ and 
the “‘ creeping thing”’ in Leviticus has no affinity with the 
word so translated in Genesis. But his reason for his 
belief in the superiority of his own renderings is clear. 
‘* Any Christian who has made a life study of the Bible 
is as competent to form a judgment upon it as the ablest 
Hebraist in Christendom,” and ‘‘unspiritual men” are 
incapable of dealing with “spiritual things.”” The 
methods by which Sir Robert Anderson seeks to defend 
scripture are the very ones which his opponents use in 
their attack. 

To these, however, he joins some peculiarly fine 
examples of the art of blinking facts. ‘‘ In the history of 
Christendom,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ Churches of every name and 
. of every degree of orthodoxy or of error, have 
agreed in regarding the Bible as a divinely inspired and 
infallible revelation.’”’ Did he never hear of those many 
and powerful sects of the first three centuries who 
declared that the Old Testament was inspired by Satan ? 
So, too, in his anxiety to defend the Book of Daniel— 
always a favourite theme for the amateurs of pro- 
phecy—-he declares that ‘‘ Not one single new point against 
Daniel has been brought to light fora century.” But 
surely the discovery of the cuneiform history which makes 
it perfectly clear that Belshazzar was not the son of : 
Nebuchadnezzar as the Book of Daniel says he was, but of 
Nabonidus, the last king of Chaldaea, is a new point of 
some importance, and one which falls easily within the 
period named. It is abundantly clear that there never was 
a Median empire between the Chaldaean and the Persian as 
the Book of Daniel supposes, and that the legends of the 
Creation and Flood can S traced back to a profane tradition 
that existed in Western Asia many centuries before the 
earliest date that can be assigned to the Book of Genesis. 
Yet all these facts are suppressed—or at all events ignored 

by Sir Robert Anderson because they happen to conflict 
with the theories of verbal inspiration that he has set up 
for himself. Something might be said also as to cases where 
he makes mistakes of fact either from sheer want of informa- 
tion or from the difficulty which he feels, as he tells us, in 
writing calmly upon certain subjects—as when he states 
more than once that the ancient world believed the sun to 
be the centre of our system until Ptolemy’s system 
‘* blessed by an infallible church ’’ came to lead it astray. 
But perhaps we have said enough to show that his book 
will convince no one who is not of the author’s opinion 
before reading it. 
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Assurance Doubly Sure. 


Twelve Types. By GQ. K. Chesterton. (A. L. Humphreys. 


Js. Od. net.) 


For sheer cleverness there is probably no one at the 
present moment to compare with Mr. Chesterton. His gift 
of brilliant improvisation is amazing. But we must 
confess to being a little appalled by his new book : it is 
so confident, so assertive, its rhetoric is so breathless. 
The spectacle of a young man putting Savonarola and 
Scott, St. Francis and Tolstoy each in his place with the 
assurance and familiarity that Mr. Chesterton exerts.strikes 
us as alittle uncanny. If the great task were approached 
delicately, humbly, we should be more at our ease; but 
Mr. Chesterton dashes in like a Master of Ceremonies with 
another engagement, an‘ dashes out again almost before 
we learn where we are. We never remember to have read 
a book packed with sv many sledge-hammer judgments in 
so small a space. 

Such compression and haste make for wit, of course, 
and the book bristles with wit: there are half-a-dozen 
Seng to every page; but it has not much humour. 

umour is a leisurely plant ; wit, like the mushroom, grows 
in the night, A little more humour and Mr. Chesterton 
would never have published this book as it stands at all, 
or so it seems to us. In one place he says: ‘‘ If the whole 
world was suddenly stricken with a sense of humour it 
would find itself mechanically fulfilling the Sermon on 
the Mount.”” We are not sure about this; but we are 
certain that one result would be that young critics would 
not clap Savonarola and St. Francis of Assisi, Scott and 
Tolstoy on the back quite so gaily, confidently, and frater- 
nally as Mr. Chesterton does. We ask ourselves what 
will Mr. Chesterton do next? If a man accept such a 
Whiteleyan task of appraisement as we find here when he 
is of his present age, what will there be left for him ? 
Our hope is that he will have enough humour to climb 
clown a little, to recede. With all that good gray matter to 
his brain, he might know so much if he would cease to 
know everything. 

There are some intensely intelligent things in the 
hook, mixed with too much that is obvious. ‘The article 
on Pope and Satire is admirable. ‘ To write great satire,” 
Mr. Chesterson says, ‘‘ to attack a man so that he feels 
the attack and half acknowledges its justice, it is neces- 
sary to have a certain intellectual magnanimity which 
realises the merits of the opponent as well as his defects.” 
That is well said. Mr. Chesterton is excellent too on 
Jane Eyre. He writes :— 


Tt would not matter a single straw if a Bronté story were a 
hundred times more moonstruck and improbable than Jane 
Eyre, or a hundred times more moonstruck and improbable 
than Wuthering Heights. It would not matter if George Read 
stood on his head, and Mrs. Read rode on a dragon, if Fairfax 
Rochester had four eyes and St. John Rivers three legs, the 
story would still remain the truest story in the world. The 
typical Bronté character is, indeed, a kind of monster. Every- 
thing in him except the essential is dislocated. His hands 
are on his legs and his feet on his arms, his nose is above his 
eyes, but his heart is in the right place. 


That is a good specimen not only of a characteristically 
intelligent criticism, but also of Mr. Chesterton’s rich and 
extravagant manner. He so often says things plainly 
only after he has said them extravagantly. The last 
sentence is all that was really needed, but Mr. Chesterton 
has a hungry devil of rhetoric that must be satisfied, nay 
gorged. His usual method of propitiating the demon is to 
say things three times—possibly on the rinciple of the 
Bellman in the Snark. But they are not three times more 
true for that. We imagine that Mr. Chesterton has fostered 
the habit in his journalistic exercises—he is a born 
aor cannot lose it when he would enter the 
ibrary. But he ought to try to lose it. He ought also to 
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lose such cheap rhetorical tricks as the ponderous elabora- 


tion of a truism. Thus, after saying well enough that 
the ‘‘ heroic desire to return to nature is, of course, in some 
respects, rather like the heroic desire of a kitten to return 
to its own tail,” he adds: “A tail is a simple and beautiful 
object, rhythmic in curve and soothing in texture; but it 
is certainly one of the minor but characteristic qualities of 
a iail that it should hang behind. It is impossible to deny 
that it would in some degree lose its character if attached 
to any other part of the anatomy.” Again, in an ingenious 
essay on Carlyle, he offers the reader this pompous 
passage :— 


Deep in the mystic ingratitude of the soul of man there is 
an extraordinary tendency to use the name for an organ, when 
what is meant is the abuse or decay of that organ. Thus we 
speak of a man suffering from “ nerves,” which is about as 
sensible as talking about a man suffering from ten fingers. 
We speak of “liver” and “ digestion” when we mean the 
failure of liver and the absence of digestion. And in the 
same manner we speak of the dangers of logic, when what we 
really mean is the danger of fallacy. 


That is mock wisdom, tricked out to look like pro- 
fundity. 

But Mr. Chesterton, when all is said in his disfavour, 
remains a stimulating and powerful writer and thinker. 
He has the gift of clear expression, he thinks in epigrams, 
he sees the unfamiliar side of a question, and he makes 
his reader see it too. No utterer of paradoxes can escape 
error, but Mr. Chesterton’s errors usually have some 
truth, and in the examination of them, however perverse 
they miay be,.the reader is lured on to independent 
thought. Moreover his paradoxes, unlike those of a recent 
school, now extinct, are rightly based. Normal human 
nature is at the bottom of them. We welcome Mr. Ches- 
terton as a fearless and determined critic who is always 
true to himself, and therefore worthy of respect, if for 
no other reason, and we welcome him also as a master 
of a rich, buoyant, and perspicuous style. But we 
should like to hear that he was going into the Desert for 
a while, 

To praise Mr. Chesterton as a writer and critic is not 
necessarily to praise him as an essayist. He is not a good 
essayist. No man is a good essayist who has no repose, 
no interludes; who is always at high pressure, who 
fires his whole battery simultaneously. An essayist, to be 
acceptable, companionable, must come nearer to the mood 
of the reader. The essayist must be, to some extent, in 
the arm chair too. Mr. Chesterton is in a motor car, liable 
to prosecution; in an express train; in Santos Dumont 
No. VII.—anywhere but comfortably at rest. An essayist 
also must be human like ourselves, frail, even frivolous 
now and then; Mr. Chesterton is terribly flawless. We 
like to see an essayist’s mind passing easily from one stage 
to another, from one thought to the next; Mr. Chesterton 
ranges them all before him like soldiers. An essayist 
should come in with the wine; Mr. Chesterton routs us 
out of bed with a clamorous réveillé. 

But he may not want to be an essayist at all. He may 
retort that he is a stimulator, a revivalist, a fighter for 
truth. In this case we apologise, merely remarking 
that his book looks like a book of essays both within and 
without. It is the way that a book of essays ought to be 
printed ; the type is large and clear, the paper is white, 
the volume is small and light, the green cover suggests 
leisure and refinement. If Mr. Chesterton would repudiate 
these indications and claim to be considered purely as a 
searcher for truth and excellence, we will agree, and 
congratulate him on his choice of a vocation. But whether 
his brilliant future is before him or behind him, depends, 
we think, on that visit to the Desert. 
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Wages and Work. 


The Strength of the People: A Study in Social Economics. 

By Helen Bosanquet. (Macmillans. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Maxyy .of the subsidiary parts of Mrs. Bosanquet’s book 
contain valuable and practical suggestions ; but its main 
thesis is valueless because built on the fallacious assump- 
tion that wages are determined by the intrinsic value of 
the work done. Starting from this premise, Mrs. Bosanquet 
very logically supposes that if the underpaid can be 
taught, “‘ pressed,” ‘‘ stimulated,” or even compelled to 
do better work, they will forthwith become better off. 
This was of course the doctrine of the early individualists, 
and much of The Strength of the People reads as though it 
might have been written in the days of Miss Edgeworth 
or Miss Martineau. In the existing world, however, it is 
unfortunately the fact that wages are determined not by 
the worker’s efficiency, but by his ability to enforce a good 
bargain ; and his power in this direction cannot possibly be 
strengthened—though it may very possibly be weakened— 
by the application to him individually of any sort of 
stimulus or pressure. Mrs. Bosanquet is perfectly right 
in regard to the coincidence of poor wages and poor work, 
but wrong in regard to the sequence of the two stages. 
Since the human machine cannot be kept in efficient 
working order except at a certain outlay, the ill-paid 
human being inevitably becomes unable to turn out good 
work. It is not better work which is the antecedent 
condition of better pay; it is better pay which is the 
antecedent condition of better work. 

Her conviction that the worker’s financial position 
depends upon himself naturally enough leads Mrs. Bosan- 
quet to view with great dread any attempts to improve 
that position from outside. She does not go so far as to 
say that a rise in wage unaccompanied by improved work 
must always be pernicious, but she does say (p. 94), 
** No man, and no class of men, can ever be i even 
from a purely economic point of view, by merely putting 
more money into their hands,’—a statement which is 
contradicted by the whole history of the British working 
classes. Every general rise in wage has invariably been 
marked by an eventual (and often by a very rapid) rise in 
the-standard of life of the class of workers affected. - Nor 
have such rises of wage often been due either to the 
efforts or to the increased efficiency of the underpaid them- 
selves. The first ‘step has almost always been provided 
for them from without—as in the case of the Lancashire 
cotton operatives, once among the most degraded, incom- 
petent, and ill-paid of English workers. The Factory 
Acts caused an immediate rise in their wages; the rise 
enabled them to be better fed, clothed, and housed ; 
then—and not till then—they became better people and 
better workers, and then also they became able to take in 
hand their own lives, to organise themselves, and to go on 
improving. 

’ Of all interventions from without Mrs. Bosanquet 
views with the greatest apprehension and disfavour that 
of the Poor Law. She beholds it continually offering to 
the poorer wage-earner its insidious ‘‘ temptation,” waving 
before him the ease and comforts of the workhouse, and 
seducing him from that independence and _ prosperity 
which he might at once attain for himself, if, like Mrs. 
Dombey, he would only ‘‘ make an effort.” Old-age 
pensions, too, she reckons among the injurious kindnesses 
offered by ill-judging gape ys A man should 
expect, and be expected, to provide for his own old age; 
and since, even in the present conditions, hardly any 
except the comparatively well-off succeed in doing so, 
Mrs. Bosanquet concludes that the conditions should be 
made, not easier for the ill-paid, but more stringent. 
Then, she thinks, latent powers, not sufficiently spurred 
by present hardships, will be called forth; more people 
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and neighbours almost equally poor—a state happier and 
more creditable all round. These Spartan views would no 
doubt be excellent if only it were true either that a man’s 
wages depended upon his efficiency or that the underfed, 
the ill-housed, and the untrained could become eflicient at 
will. But since neither of these assumptions is true, the 
strengthening of the people will hardly be brought about by 
even the most systematic course of bidding the poorest to 
be better and wiser in order that-they may become richer. 








Good Company. 


Bar, Stage, and Platform: Autobiographic Memories. By 
Herman Charles Merivale. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


THESE are the memories of a man who was born into good 
company. All his life Mr. Merivale has moved in the 
world which is interested and interesting. He has helped 
to maintain that world’s charm; he has been in it and of 
it; he knows it. 

You probably remember Mr. Merivale’s uncle, the Dean 
who grew fat on Roman history, and who, priding himself 
on his indifference to Greek, translated the Iliad. You 
remember how he accosted FitzGerald on Lowestoft Pier, 
*‘he and his good, unaffected, sensible wife, and Daughter 
to match.”” The last of the old school of Deans, his nephew 
calls him. He never had trouble with his bishops, but 
joked about them in private to his heart’s content. It was 
on his jokes, after all, that he grew fat. When his brother 
congratulated him on his deanery, as exactly the right 
thing, he replied: “All my Cambridge friends are writing 
to offer me beds, under the evident impression that for the 
rest of my life I’ve only to go to sleep.’’ He was a high 
old Tory, and could never understand the scruples which 
his brother, as Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
felt about natives. He said in his remote Deanery 
way: “‘It’s all very well, but if these good people talk 
about washing their spears in my blood, all I know is that 
I prefer to wash mine in theirs.” 

The brother to whom he wrote this, Herman Merivale 
the elder (we will advance to our author through his 
“‘ people ’’), was the alert and learned Whitehall official to 
whom Palmerston cheerily introduced: himself at the 
Colonial Office with the question: ‘‘ In the first place, Mr. 
Merivale, where are the Colonies?”’. It was of him, too, 
that Tom Brown Hughes, seeing him on the sands at 
Cromer with Vice-Chancellor Wickens, said: ‘‘ There 
goes the entire sum of human knowledge. There is 
nothing upon earth that one of those men doesn’t know.” 
A great unrenowned man this Herman Merivale, ‘a rock 
of advice and judgment.” 

Another figure in the Merivale crowd is that uncle of the 
author who was neither a Dean nor a Permanent Secretary, 
but who had the distinction of being known to his friends 
asJohnnie. Johnnie Merivale was very like the Permanent 
Secretary, and in London streets he often saw the gleam 
of a false recognition in a stranger’s face. He would go 
up to him at once and say, ‘‘ You think I’m my brother. 
I’m not. Good morning.” He was a thorough Cockney, 
and when he took a house in the country he asked a bucolic 
friend to show him how to work his garden. The friend 
came, and said :— 

“Now look at these. You have a fine crop of these. First 
you must do so and so in July, then such and such in 
September, and next year there will be something to 
remember.” 

“Quite so. But I must begin at the beginning. In the first 
place, what are these ?” 

“Good Lord! Potatoes.” 


But Johnnie Merivale’s real claim on us lies in his 
answer to a man who was collecting money for the 
conversion of the Jews. After politely regretting his 
inability, he paused in his bowing and said : ‘‘ Look here, 
}f you like to send me q Jew, I'll try to convert him,” 
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Thus fathered and thus uncled, Mr. Herman Charles 
Merivale entered the world in 1839, and began to be and 
do. ‘The list of things he has been and done, as given on 
pages 1]--14, must be very incomplete, yet it is very 
striking. Mr. Merivale has been petted by Joanna Baillie. 
That warrants him an Ancient. He has listened to 
Macaulay. ‘That assures him listeners. He has watched 
Garibaldi playing bowls at Nice. We can imagine 
sprightlier occasions. He has acted with Helen Faucit. 
He has been treated by Thackeray as a son, and by 
Dickens as a contributor. He has talked with Toole, and 
walked with Jowett, and Mr. Parnell offered him an Irish 
seat gratis. He has pleaded before the Privy Council, and 
sold eggs in Clerkenwell. He has written books, plays, 
and verses. He has adored his home life, and is not 
ashamed to say so. 

Mr. Merivale’s stories—other than those about his 
relations—range from Lal Brough to Mat Arnold. Of 
Lal we hear little, but Mat’s ‘‘ stream of tendency that 
makes for righteousness ’’—the ‘‘ Arnoldian tendency ”’ it 
becomes in another sentence—is respectfully alluded to, 
and we have a scrap of Mat’s talk about the drama. He 
had been to Drury Lane Theatre. Said Mr. Merivale, 
“Oh, to see Helen Faucit in Cymbeline! Didn't you 
admire her?” ‘Oh, not that—poor dear lady, she was 
charming, of course. But it’s the play, you know, 
Cymbeline ! Such an odd, broken-backed sort of a 
thing! It couldn’t have happened anywhere, you know.” 
This in his “inimitable longuers, which could not be 
described as a drawl.” There is a bit of Thackeray just 
as happy. ‘‘ Don’t you love the play?” he asked a friend. 
“Yes, I like a good one.’’ ‘Oh, go away, you don’t 
understand what I mean.’’ Annotators of Charles Lamb 
should note this, for what Thackeray meant Lamb had 
written out immortally. At his father’s table Mr. Merivale 
heard Buckle say of a new dictionary that it was one of 
the few he had read through with pleasure. It was there 
that Lord Westbury made his famous jibe when somebody 
was made a judge over somebody else’s head : ‘‘ Really, 
he had a pimple, but I never knew it came to a head.” 

As a boy, Mr. Merivale ran about Charles Kean’s stage 
and was a huge favourite with the actor. In reminiscences 
there is nothing better worth reading than a so 
of a bygone actor in one of his great situations. And the 
following picture of Kean in the ‘Corsican Brothers” 
supports this proposition :— 

So stern and picturesque an embodiment of a remorseless 
fate as he, when he came face to face with his brother’s 
slayer in the last act, never crossed the stage. So intensely 
calm and so unutterably still, intensity in its true sense was 
Charles Kean’s force. When he had broken his sword in 
two to match his enemy’s, and wound his handkerchief round 
the steel point and his wrist, he never took his eye off 
Chateau-Renand’s face, or moved one muscle of his own. 
Nor did he stir one inch from the place when he had taken 
his stand. He simply turned and turned again upon his heel 
to face the duellist, who was round him, about him, savage 
and anxious and alert, everywhere—-striking at Fabian fiercely, 
over and over again, to have the stroke turned easily aside, 
and always, by that iron wrist; Kean struck once, and once 
only, as the fate-clock of the forest rang the hour. And in 
a mass, and in a moment, Chateau-Renand fell at his feet 
stone dead, like the chieftain in Macaulay’s lay. 

Mr. Merivale preferred Fechter in Hamlet, though he 
expresses his preference differently from the old box- 
keeper at the Princess’s who said to him: “Sir, it’s 
wonderful! We all know Mr. Kean. Mr. Kean was great! 
But with ‘im ‘’Amlet’ was a tragedy; with Mr. Fechter 
it’s quite another thing. He has raised it to a mellerdram.”’ 

We could steal and steal from these desirable pages ; 
already we have taken too much. Yet it is not all stories ; 
there is philosophy, sunny resignation, and a view of life. 
You are not hastily to set down Mr. Merivale as a butter- 
fly. His well-known plays, his songs, and his novels 
seem to have been thrown off easily, and no doubt it is 
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difficult to discover the Sturm und Drang period in the 
gossiper’s life. But that he has known what dead-lift is, 
that work has taxed his bone and brow, that even the life 
of a Merivale is not absolute strawberry jam, we infer 
from the simple statement, hidden away on page 12, that 
for ten years Mr. Merivale edited and largely wrote ‘‘ that 
sound and wholesome work, the Annual Register.” 


Honourable Japan. 


The Heart of Japan. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Ir is a long day since we lighted upon a traveller’s book 
that gave us so much pleasure. Mr. Brownell indeed is not 
precisely described by the word. A sojourner you would 
fitly style him. For five years he dwelt in the interior 
of Japan, he tells us, sometimes teaching English in the 
State ‘schools, sometimes idling, alway living as the natives 
live; and those years, he adds, were crowded with joyous 
entertainment. 

We can believe it. The familiar streets of an English 
country town are full of joyous entertainment for such as 
know how to watch them; how much more the daily life 
of a people to find our common stock with whom imagina- 
tion can hardly carry the mind far enough back. 

Mr. Brownell’s method is refreshingly episodic. There 
is no consecutive tale. You open the book at any chapter 
and you find yourself at once in the swim. Now it 
is something in the nature of a short story that you light 
upon, now a Thing Seen. There are character sketches, 
anecdotes, fragments of mythology. One of the gayest 
chapters is a casual excursus on the Japanese language. 
The author and ‘‘ Gardner” thought they would learn it. 
That is, they would learn the spoken language—not the 
written—for a sufficient reason :— 


By Clarence Ludlow Brownell. 


We should have had to learn sets of syllables instead of 
letters. There are two of these, and six ways of writing the 
one more generally in use. Then there would be four thousand 
ideographs to commit to memory which the Japanese 
write in two different styles, cursive and standard, as the 
spirit moves them, and in various other ways if they happen 
to be men of learning. These ideographs Professor Gardner 
assured us had three or four different readings according to 
the context. 


The language is agglutinative, so that there is: hardly 
anything of what we call grammar to learn. That was 
one source of encouragement. Then: there was the 
honorific :— 

That was a delight second only to the absence of parts of 
speech. In Japanese, it seems, all one’s own things are 
mean and vile, while the other fellow’s are honourable, 
august, divine. Gerdner and I practised this and soon each 
had the other on a throne while he himself grovelled before 
him most abjectly. We learned to apologise for living and 
to say, “‘ Yesterday I had the honour of being rude to you,” 
or, “ To-morrow will your augustness condescend to remind 
decayed me to buy some honourable tea?” &c. 

If I wished to look at the Jaundry marks on Gardner's 
collars, to see if the august washerwoman was not a thief, I 
should say : ‘‘ May I turn towards your honourable collars my 
adoring glance?” but if I wished Gardner to look at some- 
thing of mine [ should say: “O Gardner, Prince, august 
glance deign towards my meretricious cake of Persian healing 
pine-tar soap,” or whatever it was. 


Even queerer uses of the honorific are scattered over the 
pages, as where a hospitable little woman offers milk, 
** most good for honorable weariness.”’ 

The love story of Allen and O Toku San has perhaps 
a more human interest. It came to the point that 
O Toku San, who had been Allen’s pupil in the English 
language, would write to him: ‘‘I am often kiss your 
photograph and wondering ‘Oh, where is my lover?’ 
all the time you are not by me.”” But O Toku San had 
the misfortune to have been betrothed from her cradle, 
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and such arrangements are carried out in Japan; so when 
Allen wrote from America, whither he had been summoned 
for affairs, that he hoped shortly to be in a position to 
return and claim her; he received six weeks later the 
following icy reply :— 
Sir,—I am married and is called Mrs. Sodesuka. And by 
our Japanese morality and my natural temperament I decline 
for ever your impoliteness letter —Sopesuka O Toxv, 


The story is told. with grace. If we find a fault in 
Mr. Brownell’s book it is that at times his good spirits 
land him on the verge of the facetious. 





Other New Books. 


Random Reminiscences. By Charles -H. E. Brookfield. 


(Arnold. 14s. net.) 


Mr. Brooxrieip’s book is disappointing. The only excuse 
for the writing of reminiscences by a man of forty-three is 
that those reminiscences should be full of matter, and Mr. 
Brookfield’s hardly touch that standard. We had hoped, too, 
for a more literary touch and a less crude presentation than 
we have been able to discover here. It is possible that the 
association of the name of Brookfield with Thackeray and 
Tennyson, Carlyle and Dickens, led us to expect too 
much; or perhaps stories attributed to Mr. Brookfield 
which are current in London clubs have acquired point 
by repetition. We do not wish to imply that the stories 
told in the Reminiscences are pointless, but certainly 
a good many of them were not worth writing down; 
indeed, after the first hundred and fifty pages, there 
comes over the reader the kind of weariness which results 
from riding in a jolting carriage. Theatrical reminiscences 
nearly always suffer from this numbing monotony. We 
grow tired of “‘ leading juveniles,”’ and the pretty actresses 
on tour who live on squalid romance and tea, and Hay- 
market flower-girls. The fact is that Mr. Brookfield’s 
book is far too long; it. lacks coherence; it is terribly 
anecdotal. Also, to many of us, there is little new of any 
importance, and we do not particularly care to hear of the 
form which Mr. Tree’s enthusiasm took over the building 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Yet, having expressed our own 
disappointment, it must be said that Mr. Brookfield’s book 
is built for popularity, and, judged by the average of 
such work, it deserves popularity. It has good humour, 
gaiety, and occasionally tenderness ; we somehow feel that 
Mr. Brookfield has withheld from a public in which he 
does not wholly believe matter which would have reconciled 
us to the less admirable portions of his book. 





“‘ For Better? For Worse?” 
(Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
Turse pleasant ‘‘ notes on social changes” by Mr. Russell, 
which have already attracted some attention in the Tatler, 
are too much in the nature of mere notes to be of great 
value. Mr. Russell, who has something of the observation 
of a social critic, misses the detachment of the. social 
philosopher ; and sometimes we doubt the accuracy of his 
memory. He gives instances of pronunciation as within 
his personal recollection—he was born in 1853—which are 
rather surprising. Did people, even in 1853, say “‘ dook,” 
and ‘“‘ Jeames,”’ and “laylock”’? The cockney girl still 
says ‘‘laylock,”’ but that is rather a different thing. As 
for the general decay of manners, Mr. Russell is often 
right, but his instances are not always convincing. In the 
“Sacred Circle of Great-Grandmotherhood’”’ into which 
Mr. Russell was born, he tells us that he “‘ never heard the 
slightest reference to income People did: not 
chatter about their neighbours’ incomes.” We suspect 
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that Mr. Russell’s circle must have been particularly 
exclusive, for Thackeray, whom Mr. Russell is fond of 
quoting, made many of his contemporary characters talk 
at large concerning incomes. And we think that Mr. 
Russell’s idea of the decline of intellectual cultivation is 
exaggerated. He tells us that ‘‘men who had never been 
to a university but had passed straight from a Public 
School to a Cavalry Regiment or the House of Commons 

could quote Horace as easily as the present 
generation quotes Kipling”; also that “they knew the 
greatest poet of all time with an absolute ease and 
familiarity.” We believe that such men are as common 
now as they were nearly half a century ago: but they 
were always rare. The fact is that Mr. Russell goes. too 
far. This generation has its faults, but it is not all for 
‘“‘a brutal realism.”’ It is comforting to think that even 
Mr. Russell makes a reservation and considers that ‘ the 
ten righteous men may yet save the city.”’ 





The Views of an Angry Man. By G. 8. Street. (A. LU. 


Bullen. 1s.) 

Mr. Srreer does not like things. So we may best give the 
essence of this unpretentious little volume. He finds himself 
an Ego in the Cosmos, and as the Cosmos is no Cosmos at. 
all, but a deranged medley of conditions, the Ego is un- 
comfortable. Wherefore the Ego takes twelve fierce kicks 
at the Cosmos—the kicks being chapters—and many 
intercalary digs in the ribs. Nothing sane him ; he is 
discontented with everything, from the fellow-creatures he 
is compelled to meet to the clothes he is compelled to 
wear, and the money he is compelled to earn and spend. 
Fellow creatures are, however, inevitable. Mr. Street 
meets them in a railway carriage, and forthwith hates 
them. For they either smoke and spit or they carry 
cryinz babies, or—in a first-class carriage—they grunt and 
talk politics. You will see the petulant pose of the Boy 
who wrote so amusing an Autobiography ; you will see, too, 
the twinkle behind the frown. But Mr. Street’s discontent 
with civilisation, with the rich man, with his food, and 
drink, is nothing to his fury at the clothes he is com- 
pelled to put upon his poor poisoned body, when the 
brewer, the wine merchant and the restaurant keeper have 
done their worst with him. He cannot stand even editors. 
“Knowing their total unfitness for their position, I will 
not kow-tow to them.’’ So we may congratulate the 
editor of the Westminster Gazette on his magnanimity in 
publishing these papers. He doubtless saw the tired 
twinkle behind the frown. But did these ‘‘ views” quite 
deserve book form ? 


Letters of an Actress. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Turse letters may be genuine or they may not be genuine ; 
their authenticity or otherwise does not interest us. In 
such a publication the difference between fact and fiction 
is of no importance; what we have to consider is the value, 
either actual or fictitious, of the work itself. And in this 
instance we do not hesitate to say that the work has no 
value at all. We admit that many of these letters are 
clever, but they never strike a note of marked sincerity or 
break away from the wearisome trinity of ‘stage, woman, 
man. The love-affairs are precisely as such love-affairs 
usually are. We hgve the man who is a fraud, the men 
who are impossible, and at the end a marriage which 
promises conceivable happiness. The whole atmosphere 
is charged with the false and foolish illusions of the foot- 
lights; we are continually being confronted with that 
curious and characteristic perversion which succeeds in 
making a pose of naturalness. The writer of the letters 
receives a caddish proposition from a Mr. Bradeham, and 
she sends him a reply running to three-and-a-half pages 
which begins: ‘“‘I must thank you for giving me an 
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ere for being frank.”” The frankness is the kind 
of frankness we should expect from people who produce 
letters of this kind. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett. 15s. net.) 
Mr. Escorr lays hold of his subject with a grip, as his 
subject has laid hold of him. His subject is the history 
of the House of Commons mainly as illustrated by vignettes 
of the notable characters which from the days of Simon de 
Montfort have sat in its assembly. The continuity of 
tradition, the identity of individual type—-those are the 
notes of our admiration for the Mother of Parliaments ; 
and in Mr. Escott’s volumes we find them again and again 
exemplified. There is at Oxford, in a window of All 
Souls’ College library, a portrait of John of Gaunt. 
‘* Wherever well-bred English gentlemen meet in our day, 
in club or drawing-room, at Westminster or in Pall Mall, 
in the regiment, in the Senate, in country house or by 
covert side, may be seen to-day men who differ externally 
from John of Gaunt, not in feature or in carriage, but 
only in the accident of dress.’’ Mr. Escott’s story of the 
gentlemen of Parliament is carried through the struggle 
with the Crown in the days of the Stuarts, through the 
Augustan Age when Addison failed as an orator and 
Steele was expelled; through the days of Walpole, the 
Pitts ; till the House met for the first time in its new home 
on February 3, 1853. ‘The story is brought hurriedly even 
to the day when the present Colonial Secretary proclaimed 
his independence by alluding to Lord Hartington as ‘‘ the 
late leader of the Liberal Party.’ A stirring panorama 
of the long life of the controlling force of English history. 


Cray and Hound in Lakeland. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a book for the enthusiast. The author carefully 
explains in an asterisked footnote, that he is not a climber, 
merely a crags-man, who climbs without any practical 
object, wilfully and of malice aforethought: preferring 
rather to scramble over a dining-room table than walk 
around it. But the author-cragsman, though modest, 
takes himself too seriously: he would deny himself the 
post-prandial pipe, and taboo such virile language as 
occasion might readily and well suggest. He is no man 
of fine diction, and has rude doubts as to scenery, 
believing that he who rests to scan the outlook while 
climbing does so because he is scant of breath and out of 
condition generally ; and so the novice will be made to feel 
somewhat unhappy, for his simple devices for gaining time 
and wind are evidently intenged. 

There is much in the book of rakes, traverses, pitches, 
gullies, chimneys, arétes, notches and noses ;_ there 
are some excellent photographs showing falls which ‘‘ might 
be dangerous.”” Most falls are of this variety, but no 
matter; the novice should learn these particular falls. 
This description of a border terrier is rather amusing: 
“The original border terrier is a stout - thin - straight - 
limbed - bow-legged-white - black - mouse-coloured-chestnut- 
black-and-tan - slow-fast - short - nosed - long-muzzled-sort of 
beast.” Mr. Benson’s modest book is described as & 
“kind of child’s guide to mountaineering,” but it is 
more than this: it isa careful record of personal experience, 
told rather baldly but enthusiastically, and with the 
evident intention of teaching the noviag that he is a novice, 
and no more. 


By C. E. Benson. 
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Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
(W. & R. Chambers. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Ov this David Patrick’s new 


second volume of Dr. 


edition of a standard work, the principal new feature is a 
paper on the Eighteenth Century (the period covered), 
Mr, George Saiptshbury. con- 
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tributes articles on Swift, Pope and Sterne ; essays on the 
Revolutionary Period and the Age of Queen Anne are 
from the pen of Mr. Robert Aitken; and Mr. William 
Wallace treats of Allan Ramsay, Fergusson and Burns. 
Over a hundred English authors are dealt with who in 
the old edition were not named, and as many more of 
those who were barely mentioned are illustrated here. 
The volume may be reckoned not a mere cyclopzedia, but 
an anthology too, and a good one, of a period extending 
from the death of Dryden to that of Cowper. Mr. 
Dobson’s introductory essay, if it lacks the charm of his 
more particular work, is the expression of a mind that 
reflects the period with the calm precision of a mirror. 





By Frederick Miller. 


Pictures in the Wallace Collection. 
(Pearson. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a book which, one may fairly presume, owes its 
existence to the enterprise of the Autotype Company, to 
which in this way we pat owe so much. It contains a 
dozen of their admirable reproductions, of which ‘The 
Laughing Cavalier” of Frans Hals, about the most 
effective, serves as frontispiece to the handsome volume. 
It is perhaps owing to a desire to remain faithful to the 
_— in which the collection was got together that 
. Miller has. selected the twelve pictures which are to 
be found here. Three are by Greuze, one by Fragonard, 
and three by Meissonier. Gainsborough’s picture of 
Mrs. Robinson is here and Romney’s; not Reynolds’s. 
Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Nelly O’Brien ”’ we have, of course ; but 
unhappily with this the autotype process is less effectual 
than usual. That which in the original is blurred by 
excess of light shows in this brown as a desultory 
vagueness. Looking at the original you say, “‘ What 
brilliant day;” at the autotype, ‘Where are the 
features?’’ Mr. Miller writes of the pictures and the men 
who painted them as a man who writes for the quality 
that has been labelled ‘liberal ignorance”: he asks 
attention and intelligence ; himself will do the rest. 


By John G. Robertson. 


A History of German Literature. 


(Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.) 


WsEN a writer attempts to describe in detail the whole 
development of German literature from the epoch of the 
Teutonic Migrations to the last drama of Sudermann in 
1902—and to do this in a single volume of 635 pp.—he 
probably does not aim at producing anything beyond a 
good manual for the use of students. And assuming this 
to have been his purpose, Mr. Robertson has certainly 
succeeded ; his book contains a vast number of names and 
dates, compiled with singular accuracy, together with 
descriptive criticism which is always ‘‘safe,” if never 
particularly novel or suggestive. Of the various parts of 
this subject, probably the chapters which deal with the 
Middle High German period, from the Nibelungenlied to 
the last of the Minnesingers, show Mr. Robertson at his 
best ; and the last two chapters of the book contain an 
interesting, though sketchy, account of the literary move- 
ment in Germany since the foundation of the Empire. 
English students will find Mr. Robertson’s work of 
considerable service as supplying the multitude of facts 
which the great literary histories—such as the classical 
books of Scherer and Kuno Francke—assume their readers 
already to possess. 


Sports in the Navy and Naval Yarns. By Admiral Sir 
William Kennedy. (Constable. 6s.) 

Tuts is the kind of book which is likely to appeal to every 

sort of reader. He need not necessarily be interested 

in sport; the title, it will be noticed, covers “ Yarns’’ as 

well. The mixture of sport and yarns is irresistible. 

Admiral Kennedy writes with the robust enthusiasm and 
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frankness of the man who takes duty and pleasure with 
equal seriousness and both with humour. The book, in 
this sense, is characteristically English ; it has the flavour 
of irresponsibility at the back of which is the profound 
sense of responsibility that marks many of our race on 
the high seas. 

Most of the articles in the volume are reprinted from 
the Navy and Army Illustrated ; the first, however, which 
deals with the Mediterranean, was not included in that 
series. Writing of Corfu the author says: “‘ The island 
has deteriorated much since the English occupation ; roads 
are bad, and money is scarce. Nevertheless Corfu is not 
a bad place to spend a few months in the winter time. 
The climate is Velightful, the scenery lovely, and the 
English society, though limited, is charming.” There 
we have the note of cheerful optimism which marks all 
these sketches. “Here is an instance of the writer's 
delightful boyishness. Speaking of the island of Juan 
Fernandez, on which he submitted a report for which 
“I am afraid I got myself disliked at the Admiralty,” 
Admiral Kennedy says :— 

I mentioned that in a cave which had undoubtedly been 
used by Selkirk, we found a paper collar with the initials 
““R. C.” (Robinson Crusoe) on it. My report was promptly 
consigned to the waste-paper basket, and all the valuable 
information lost. 

Admiral Kennedy takes us to China, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
the East Indies, the North-West Provinces, and a dozen 
other places, and everywhere he finds sport of one kind 
or another, ranging from snipe to tigers. 


Old St. Paul’s Cathedral (Seeley), by Canon Benham, is 
a concise and simple account of the building and its 
associations. The illustrations are well selected, and 
include many examples of the admirable work of Hollar. 
The narrative covers practically all that is known concerning 
the earliest church and its developments, and concludes 
with the beginning of Wren’s work on the present 
Cathedral. ; 

In an age of anthologies the dog could hardly escape 
commemoration ; thus we have Praise of the "Joy (Richards), 
by Ethel E. Bicknell. Mrs. Bicknell has gathered material 
widely ; she includes passages from Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Lucian,.as well as such poems as Mrs. Browning’s “To 
Flush.” But why has Matthew Arnold been left out ? 
The omission is hardly excusable, since later and much 
inferior work has been included. 

The sixteenth volume of Book-Prices Current (Elliot 
Stock) records the prices at which books were sold by 
auction between October 1901 and July 1902. We have 
before had occasion to express our appreciation of this 
most useful and laborious publication. 

New Enitions: The latest addition to Messrs. Dent’s 
* Cloister Library ’’ includes George Herbert's 7'he T'emple 
and A Priest to the Temple. Mr. A. R. Waller’s note to 
this edition is admirably concise; within its four pages 
is packed .as much information as the ordinary reader 
needs, and more than he usually gets. The “index of 
words ”’ is wisely selective—Another of the many pleasant 
little books being issued so largely is Selections from the 
Yarly Poems of Robert Browning (Methuen). The intro- 
duction is by Mr. W. Hall Griffin. With two exceptions 
the selections are confined to the poems which were 
published up to 1850.—Mr. John Lane has added to the 
‘*Lover’s Library” the Love Poems of Robert Herricl:. 
Having regard to the number of Herrick’s love-poems it 
is obvious that the title of this little volume is rather too 
inclusive.—A second edition reaches us from Mr. Elkin 
Matthews of Mr. Jonathan Nield’s Guide to the Best His- 
torical Novels and Tales. We hardly understand the 
method of selection. Why is The Newcomes included ? 
—A fourteenth edition of Jan Maclaren’s Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush (Hodder) is sufficient testimony to 
the popularity of one form of fiction, 
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Fiction. 


A Hectic-Hysteric Love Story. 


The Confessions of a Wife. (Richards. 
6s.) 

Tais is an example of the book that becomes notorious 
before it is published. The Confessions of a Wife has 
been ‘‘in the air,” and in the Century Magazine, for 
months. ‘The American publishers have managed a divert- 
ing press campaign to arouse curiosity about the “‘ secret ”’ 
of its authorship; and the English publisher, in his 
advertisements, prints the ostensible name of the author 
in inverted commas, as a delicate hint at a mystery. That 
‘“*Mary Adams ’”’ is not.a beginner in letters is very plain 
from the book itself, for nearly every sentence of the story 
is handled in a manner which shows long’ practice in the 
craft of appealing to the populace. The meretricious 
glitter of the-accomplished phrase-concocter shines through- 
out, and there is scarcely a scene which does not disclose 
a skill in the business of specious innuendo which no 
apprentice could possibly possess. The tale will probably 
create some fuss in America, for we are informed that the 
editor of the Century says: ‘‘It is considered one of ‘the 
most unusual and striking pieces of writing that have 
appeared for many years.’ (Observe that the editor of 
the Century refrains from stating his own precise opinion 
of the work.) It must certainly have made an impression 
on the readers of the Century, else all the ingenious 
advertising of its American publishers had been in vain. 
But that it will make a similar impression upon English 
readers we much doubt. English readers are liable to be 
taken in once, but not twice by the same artifice. The 
Confessions of a Wife owes its existence to The English- 
woman’s Love Letters, and in England that short-lived 
school of fiction has had its day and ceased to be. 

The production of ‘‘ Mary Adams” is the Americanised 
version of Mr. Laurence Housman’s invention. It is a 
hectic-hysteric love story, accentuated throughout by an 
assortment of vulgarities, with the addition of morphino- 
mania and nymphomania. Surely it is the irony of fate 
that the readers of the blameless Century should have 
been delighted by a narration which from cover to cover is 
compact of morbidity and unwholesomeness overlaid with 
a feeble, sickly sentimentality! The heroine of this extra- 
ordinary farrago of dubious suggestion refers to the 

hysical side of marriage as ‘‘such a dreadful thing.” 

She pretends to be shocked while absolutely incapable of 
being shocked -—— fundamentally brazen. Her amatory 
ecstasies are disgusting, her dolours nauseating, and her 
submissions offensive. No doubt ‘“‘ Mary Adams” would 
rise up in injured innocence and righteous indignation 
and defend herself against our animadversions with all 
the gushing ardour of her pure motives. Nevertheless, 
things are what they are. 


By Mary Adams. 


The Adventures of M. D'Haricot. By J. Storer Clouston. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Tuts is at once a poor and an entertaining volume. It is 
poor in construction and it crumbles away towards the 
end; but now and then one has to laugh aloud. The 
main fault of the book appears to be due. to the author's 
lack of scheme. He seems to have begun with no very 
definite idea and to have permitted the story to evolve 
itself. Hence it is that, as with another work with which 
this can claim some kinship, The Pickwick Papers, the 
character of the principal figure undergoes a considerable 
change as the work progresses. At the first we are led 
to look upon. him as a fool, a Verdant Green; later he 
develops into a wit, a cynic and a good companion. 
But with all his changes we are never prepared to find 
that his conspiracy was serious, nor do we pretend to any 
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clear idea of the farcical happenings in the later chapters. 
For us the best of the story is connected always with 
Fisher. We do not, however, quote from the Fisher episodes 
on account of their length. This is.amusing :— 
Note of a conversation with Bishop of Battersea, taken 
down from memory a few days after. 
Myself : What is the difference between the High Church 
and the Low Church ? , 
Bishop: A High Church has a high conception of its duties 
towards mankind, religion, the apostolic succession, and the 
costume of its clergymen. A Low Church has the opposite. 
M. Are you Low Church ? 
B. No. 
M. I understand that the conversion of the Pope is one of 
your objects. Is that so? 
B. Should the Pope approach us in the proper spirit, we 
should certainly be willing to admit him into our fold. 
M. Have you written many theological works ? 
B. I believe tea is ready. 
The book, though, as we have said, it makes one laugh 
aloud now and then, is not what it should be. It proves, 
however, that a writer of much humour and shrewdness 
is at work, and one who has, we think, a future. 


Notes on Novels. 
[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

LAVINIA. By Ruopa Brovcutoy. 
What can one say about a new novel by the author of 
Good-bye, Sweetheart? To an actor, actress or story-teller 
who has pleased them in days gone by, the public is 
always kind and usually faithful. So let us say no more 


at present than—here is a new story by Rhoda 
Broughton. Is it in the old manner? ‘That is the 
question. We open a page at random and read: 


* Lavinia’s answer is impatiently to pull open her own 
fur collar, as if she were choking, and to repeat, half 
under her breath with a species of snort—Loyalty.” 
The other girl sits slowly down upon the Aubusson hearth 
rug ——. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
Tae Four Fearuers. By A. E. W. Mason. 
Mr. Mason’s adventure stories are always welcome. He 
shogvs no signs of fatigue: consequently the reader feels 
none. But this is not a mere adventure yarn. There is 
an internal as well as an external movement. ‘The story 
might be called a study in the psychology of cowardice. It 
opens in Surrey, but the scene soon changes to the Soudan, 
where much of the action passes. ‘The period is just after 
the death of Gordon. ‘The hero, in reality a brave man, is 
haunted by a fear that he will betray cowardice in the 
time of trial. The story shows how he behaved in the 
hour of trial, and how he redeemed his honour. (Smith 
Elder. 6s.) 
Tue Housewives or Epenrise. By Frorence Popnam. 
Satire. Not the virile satire of Swift, rather the quiet 
observant humour of Jane Austen. We do not for one 
moment compare Miss Popham with the incomparable 
Jane, but her book follows Miss Austen’s model. ‘The 
action of this quiet story takes place at Edenrise. It is a 
picture of village society, prim, narrow, self-sufficient, by 
a shrewd observer. The housewives of Edenrise, their 
chatter, their views, are neatly presented. ‘The appearance 
of Mrs. Greenlaw gave them something “* to gossip about.” 
Miss Popham is quite up-to-date. One of the chapter- 
head quotations is this from Anatole France: “Il n’y a 
rien au monde plus sage que de faire un beau jardin.” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
Morner Kartu. By Francis Harrop. 
By the author of The Potentate. Dedicated to the 
author’s brother Mr. Forbes-Robertson and his wife. Here 
is a fragment from the opening chapter: ‘‘In this last 
male of his race a love actually for the soil, and fora 
life led close down with her, was an instinct that seemed 
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to have awakened in him to retrieve his stock at any rate 
from the dangers of decadence; from the fatal predomi- 
nance of the spirit over the flesh, teaching the flesh evil 
ways. Nature too had endowed him with a powerful 
physique and brains enough. He had taken medals at 
Cambridge over the heads of the best, and with ease.”’ 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
DULCINEA. By Eyre Hussey. 
The author of On Account of Sarah is by way of . being 
a humourist, and books by humourists are not always 
what theyseem. Certainly the cover of this volume sounds 
a note of warning. It shows a picture of a man and 
woman well mounted galloping over an open country. 
We turn the pages. It is as we expected. Dulcinea is a 
favourite mare, not a beautiful girl. This then. is mainly 
a sporting and racing novel, and as sportsmen and 
sportswomen have their passions, and fancies, and moods, 
there is a background of the proper emotional element. 
Mr. Hussey is a little jerky in his style. (Arnold. 6s.) 
THe Dream AND THE May. By Mrs. L. B. Rexnowps. 
A “ psychic ”’ story, short and founded on experience. The 
author is particular about that. With a view to the partial 
disarming of her critics she wishes to put on record the 
fact that the curious instance of clairvoyance upon which 
this story is founded is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, ‘‘ perfectly true.”’ Asif that mattered. Mrs. Reynolds 
should know that the only concern of the critic is: Does 
the story seem real? Are the facts presented in such a 
way that he is convinced they might have happened ? 
Facts presented by an amateur may seem quite unreal. 
Improbabilities presented by a master may seem very real. 
(Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


A Lapy’s Honovr. By Bass BLake. 
A first novel. How many writers, we wonder, have 
made their first appearance in fiction with an historical 
romance? This is of the eighteenth century, the scene 
partly in England, partly in the Low Countries before and 
after the battle of Oudenarde. The hero is a country-bred 
Englishman of good family. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


We have also received :— 

The Lord Protector, by S. Levett Yeats. (Cassell.) 
Historical. Cromwell is one of the speaking characters. 

Love and Louisa, by E. Maria Albanesi. (Sands.) 
‘** Dinner will be a little late, sir,’ said the butler to Max 
Charnham as he got out of the brougham.”’ 

Silk and Steel, by H. A. Hinkson. (Chatto.) Historical. 
“‘ A thick mist hung about the Palace of Whitehall.” 

Morchester, by Charles Datchet. (Putnam’s.) American. 
Society, politics and affairs. 

The Motor Maniac, by Mrs. Edward Kennard. (Hut- 
chinson.) ‘‘It resolves itself into this, Algernon: we 
really must have one.”’ 

Tracked Down, byfHeadon Hill. (Pearson.) Mr. Headon 
Hill is the author of Guilty Gold. 


Dwellers in the Mist, by Norman Maclean. (Hodder.) 
Eleven stories. ‘‘ A Seeker After Truth,’ &c. 
The Wine of Finvarra, by C. L. Antrobus. (Cassell.) 


Thirteen stories. ‘‘ That Sack o’ Potatoes,’’ &c. 

Lavender and Lace, by Myrtle Reed. (Putnam’s.) A 
pretty looking volume. It is like the title. 

The Adventures of a Micro-Man, by E. Pallander. 
(Digby Long.) Sensational. Dr. Hassler makes an 
‘*ultra-chemical”’ discovery. 

The Coachman with the Yellow Lace, by C. Hannan. 
(Digby Long.) ‘‘ And so step back with me, good Dames 
and Gentlemen, to the days that are gone by.” 


Beyond the Boundary, by M. Hamilton. (Hurst & 


Blackett.) ‘‘‘ But I feel that I could worship him on my 
knees,’ said Juliet, ‘and you only think of asking him to 
tea.’ ”’ 


(Arnold.) 


An Amateur Providence, by Christine Seton. 
The motto is from Gower’s Confessio Amantis. 
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Scenery in Fiction. 


Tue late Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave wrote a book on 
Landscape in Poetry; we do not know that anyone has 
written a book on Landscape in Fiction. Yet this subject 
might repay close study. Any observations we can make 
must be of a desultory sort, and at once we will name the 
provocation we have received to launch our thoughts at 
all. It is that Mr. Eden Phillpotts has dared to open his 
fine novel, The River, with four pages of undiluted land- 
scape, of unassuaged scenery. Scenery in fiction may 
well seem a subject for thought when the first chapter of 
a novel conducts you through 1,300 words of nature- 
painting to a rabbit-snarer sitting in the bracken. 

Many novels, perhaps most novels, open with scenery or 
weather. Yet in spite of usage, in spite of illustrious 
example, we cannot rid ourselves of the idea that scenery 
and weather are a weak beginning. They make an easy 
and gliding beginning, no doubt : the harbour before the 
sea. In Mr. Phillpotts’ case it is Southampton Water 
before the Channel. Yet we have never steamed down 
that magnificent water-way without an impatience to hear 
the first fist-blows of the sea on the ship’s side. Yonder, 
not here, the voyage begins. 

Mr. Phillpotts thinks otherwise. He leans all his weight 
on scenery at once. His first sentence is this :—- 


From the rapt loneliness of her cradle, from her secret 
fountains, where the red sundew glimmers and cotton grasses 
wave unseen, Dart comes wandering southward with a song. 


Anyone who knows anything about writing must perceive 
that this sentence was written with emotion. It has that 
lilt which is the evasion of tears, and that vagueness of 
utterance which unlocks a fateful door. One respects 
such sentences; one respects, too, such impassioned 
description as follows this one. Still our inclination is to 
smile. A great deal is being done for us, but we are per- 
versely willing to wait. ‘‘A mother of old story with haunted 
pools . . . to-day she glides in sleepy backwaters . 

to-morrow she leaps and thunders capes ... today 
the sub-aqueous mosses gasp as her receding stream leaves 
them shrunken under full blaze of light ; to-morrow she 
foams in freshet, tosses her wild locks on high, shouts 
hoarsely, with echoing reverberations in deep gorges and 
old secret caves, drowns half a fathom deep the little 
flower that has budded and bloomed with trust beside her 
brink.”” We know that all this is impassioned and beautiful 
(a little obviously, perhaps); but the House of Commons 
would not stand a dozen words of it, and though literature 
is not the House, nor we the Speaker, the gulf of difference 
seems scarcely bridged. True, Mr. Phillpotts tells us that 
at a certain point “‘ humanity grows concerned with Dart ” 
and “‘ pollutes her current with drosses and accretions 
from cauldron or vat,’ but these things are said in order 
that we may ignore humanity. The very diction obscures 
Man. Weare in Eden before Adam, who, when he comes 


(on the fifth page) seems an intruder, or rather a red-haired 
accident. 
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Of course Mr. Phillpotts has his case: The River is 


concerned with people who live with nature and whose 
lives may be said, by a convenient rhetoric, to be ‘‘ con- 
cerned with Dart” and with “the granite aprons of her 
thousand falls.” Actually, however, the print apron of 
one cottage girl, to say nothing of her possible fall, is more 
important to Mr. Phillpotts as a novelist, is more im- 
portant to any novelist, than the wildest heave of boulder- 
strewn moor or forest. Is it not a mistake, even in a 
novel of this class, to entitle the story by its setting 
and to introduce that setting with the utmost power and 
volume of words? Does scenery of any kind really qualify 
human nature? It gives it complexion, and certain habits 
of mind and speech; but we discover even these limited 
effects only when we meet the people. Weare not interested 
in such effects until the people interest us. The environ- 
ment is important only as bringing out human nature in 
little unaccustomed ways. 

The error of putting Nature before Man is rarely, 
however, palpable and complete in any one writer or 
story. It is certainly not so in The River. It came 
near being palpable and complete in Mr. Hardy’s novel, 
The Well. Beloved. It will be remembered that Mr. Hardy 
insisted in his preface that the remoteness and natural 
gloom of the isle of Slingers were “apt to generate a 
type of personage like the character imperfectly sketched 
in these pages.” But when that amazing character was 
challenged and Mr. Hardy was driven to explanation, he 
referred it not to the climate and scenery of the Isle of 
Slingers, but to the fact that the story was pianned and 
partly written in his less mature period, when his reading 
of human nature was adventurous. ‘The truth is, of course, 
that human nature is everything in a novel and scenery 
qua scenery nothing. At the best it is as the setting 
to the jewel, and at the worst it is as the cackle to the 
’osses. 

No,—a third and more excellent way there is, the way of 
drama, the way of truth. A novelist should see landscape 
through the eyes of his characters. Heshould see it when 
they see it, and be blind to it when they are blind to it; 
and always introduce it as a part of the drama, never as 
an interlude. This may be a counsel of perfection, but in 
our opinion the success of even the shortest description of 
scenery in a novel depends upon our ability to see it 
through the eyes and mood of a character in the story, 
and in no wise on our ability to see it vividly through the 
author’s eyes. In most novels when the author introduces 
scenery he is resting on hisoars. The fact that a character 
walks from a place called A. to a place called B. is not in 
itself a sufficient reason for describing the scenery between 
A.and B. Yet it is constantly done. Take the following 
very innocent passage from The River :— 

She went to a pastrycook’s, where a friend served in the 
shop, made a meal of the things she liked, drank a glass of 
milk, and then started very happily upon her journey of 
twelve miles. She pursued the Heautiful road now slowly 
unfolding pageants of spring. She crossed Holme Bridge, 
where Dart, silent and mysterious, passed through rocky 
channels ; she climbed the great hill beyond; sank down 
again to New Bridge; presently descended a tremendous 
declivity that led to Dartmeet; and saw beneath her the 
sister rivers mingle. Their shining confluence was set in 
leaf-buds, in the alder’s catkins and the gold and silver flower- 
light of the willows. Half way up another hill Hannah heard a 
man’s step behind her, and the next moment someone reached 
her side and slowed his progress. Thena familiar voice greeted 
her, as though no great matter stood between them ; and she 
looked upand saw Timothy Oldrieve returning from his sport. 

‘“‘ Congratulate me,” he said. 


This is a fair specimen of the ordinary landscape art of 
the ordinary novel. Elsewhere in The River it would be 
easy to find higher work ; but here we have landscape for 
mere landscape’s sake. It is Mr. Phillpotts who sees it, 
not Hannah. It is not related to the girl. It would have 
been the same for you or us. Now, note with what skill 
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Mr. Meredith, by a single touch, makes a scene personal 

to the character for whom he has already reserved our 
attention : 

Nevil Beauchamp'dozed for an hour. He was awakened 

by light on his eyelids, and starting up beheld the many 

pinnacles of grey and red rocks and shadowy high and white 


regions at the head of the gulf waiting for the sun; and the | 


sunstruck them. One by one they came out in crimson flame, 
till the vivid host appeared to have stepped forward. The 
shadows‘ on the snow-fields deepened to purple below an 
irradiation of rose and pink and dazzling silver. There 
of all the world you might imagine the Gods to sit. .\ crowd 
of mountains endless in range, erect, or flowing, shattered 
and arid, or Jeaning in smooth lustre, hangs éver the gulf. The 
mountains are sovereign Alps, and the sea is beneath them. 
The whole gigantic body keeps the sea, as with a hand, to right 
and left. 

Nevil’s personal rapture craved for Renée with the second 
long breath he drew. 


It is not the splendour of the description that matters 
here, it is its dramatic attribution to the eyes and heart of 
Nevil. ‘‘ He was awakened by light on his eyelids.” In 
& moment we understand. So have we all awakened many 
times since childhood, and straightway we share the 
gradualness and wonder of Nevil, waking to the waking day. 
We obtain all the sensuous beauty of scenery, and yet we 
are wholly with Nevil ; our attention remains the same in 
kind; we are not delayed, we progress. Even more 
apposite is the following :— : 

They had to wait for tide as well as breeze, and pilot 
through intricate mud-channels before they could see the 
outside of the Lido, and meanwhile the sun lay like a golden 
altar-platter on mud-banks made bare by the ebb, and curled 
in drowsy yellow links along the currents. 


A superb piece of dramatic landscape is this of Mr. 
Hardy’s :-— 

Among the graves moved the form of a man clothed in a 
white sheet, which the wind blew and flapped sadly every 
now and then. Near him moved six men bearing a long box, 
and two or three persons in black followed. The coffin, with 
its twelve legs, crawled across the isle, while around and 
beneath it the flashing lights from the sea. and the school of 
mackerel. were reflected; a fishing-boat, far out in the 
Channel, being momentarily discernible under the coffin also. 
The procession wandered round to a particular corner, and 
halted, and paused there a long while in the wind, the sea 
}ehind them, the surplice.of the priest still blowing. Jocelyn 
stood swith his. hat off: he was present, though he. was a 

. quarter of a mile off; and he seemed to hear the words that 
were being said, though nothing but the wind was audible. 


Here theentirely personal character of the vision is felt 
long before Jocelyn is mentioned; it is felt in that note 
of the fishing-smack sailing under the coflin. It is to this 
plane that novelists should endeavour to rise in their 
treatment of scenery. But it is the highest plane, and is 
therefore scarcely to be reached. They will do much if 
on & lower plane they guard against writing landscape 
for landscape’s sake. It has been told in Gath and 
mentioned in the New York Bookman that Mr. Phillpotts 
never describes scenery without sitting down in front of 
it like a painter, and transferring it bit by bit to his 
canvas—-we mean his pocket-book. The method surprises 
by itself, but we do not quarrel with it; an author may 
work as he pleases. We are convinced, however, that 
Mr. Phillpotts finds his camp-stool too comfortable, and 
that it would be a kindness now and then to knock it 
from under him. Of course a landscape-novelist like 
Black has his reward, but Mr. Phillpotts is frardly the man 
to covet that. He knows so much of human nature that 
one would have him see landscape as a part of it, and 
as a small part of it. In The River are passages in which 
he reaches a noble level of art. Indeed, the landscape 
with which the story begins is artistically redeemed by 
the landscape on which it ends. The one is premature 


ind subjective, the other dramatic and punctyal, 
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From the Soil. 


I. 
Tue Fievp-Lasovrer Speaks. 

Au am a mighty simple man and only 
Good wi’ my baggin’ hook and sichlike and ’tis lonely 
Wheer ah do hedge on Farmer Finn his farm. 

Often ah gits to thinking 
When it grows dark and the ol’ sun's done sinking, and 

ah hev had my sheere . 

Of fear 
And wanted to feel sure that God were near 

And goodly warm— 
As near as th’eldritch shave I were at wark about . . . 


Plenty o’ time for thinking 
We hes between the getting up and sinking 
Of that ol’ sun—about the God we tark about... 


In the beginning God made Heaven and 

The ’Arth, ’n Sea we sometimes hear a-calling 
When wind she bloweth from the rainy land 
An’ says ther’ll soon be wet an’ rain a-falling. 


Ah’ll give you, parson, God he made the sea, 

An’ made this Arth, ner yit ah wo-an’t scrimmage 

But what he made the sky; what ‘passes me 

Is that what follows: ‘‘Then the Lord made we 
In his own image.” 


For, let alone the difference in us creatures, 

Some short o’ words like me, and others preachers 

With stores of them, like you; some fair, some middlin’, 

Some black avis’d like you and good at fiddlin’, 

Some crabb’d, some mad, some mighty gay and pleasant, 

No two that’s more alike than jackdaw is to pheasant, 
We're poorish stuff at best. 


We doesn’t last no time before we die, 
Nor leave more truck behind than they poor thrushes, 
You find, stiff feathers, laid aside the bushes 
After a hard ol’ frost in Janu-ry. 
OP crow he lives much longer, 
Ol’ mare’s a de-al stronger 

"N’ the hare’s faster . . . 
lf so be God’s like we and we like he 

The man’s as good’s his master. 
You are a civil, decent-spoken man, Muss Parson, 
"N’ J don’t think ye’ll say this kind o’ tark is worse’n 

arson— 

That’s burning stacks, I think—surely it isn’ meant so, 

[ tell you, Parson, no; 
’N’ us poor folk we doesn’t want to blame 
You parsons fer the things that’s said and sung 
Up there in church. My apple tree is crook’d because 

*twere bent so 

When it were young. 
"N’ them as had you preacher-folk to tame, 
Taught you the tales that you are bound to tell 

Us folk below 
About three Gods that’s one, an’ Heav’n an’ Hell, 
An’ things us folk ain’t meant to understand. 


I tell you, sir, we men that’s on the land 
Needs summut we can chew when trouble’s brewing, 
When our ol’ ’ooman’s bad an’ rent is due 
"N’ we no farden, 
’N’ when it’s late to sow ’n’ still too wet to dig the garden, 
Something as we can chew like that ol’ cow be chewing. 
Something told plain and something we gits holt on, 
—-You need a simple sort 0’ feed to raise a colt on— 
We needs it, parson, life’s a bitter scrimmage, 
Livin’ and stuggin’ in the mud and things we do 
Enow confound us; 
We hain’t no need for fear 
Of God, to make the living hardly worth , , 4, 
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You tell us, sir, that “‘God. he made this Earth 
In His own image” 
An’ make the Lord seem near. 
So’s we ‘could think that when we come to die 
We'll lie 
In this same goodly ’Arth, an’ things goo on around us 
Much as they used to goo, 
An’ know this goodly ’Arth of plough and sod 
Is God. 


II. 
Tue Swat Farmer Soitoquises. 


I wonder why we toiled upon the earth 

From sunrise until sunset, dug and delved, 
Crook-backed, cramp-fingered, making little marks 
On the unmoving bosoms of the hills, 

And nothing came of it. And other men 

In the same place dug and <lelved and ended 

As we have done; and other men just there 

Shall do the self-same things until the end. 

l wonder why we did it. Underneath 
The grass that fed my sheep, I often thought 
Something lay hidden, some sinister thing 

Lay looking up at us as if it looked 

Upwards thro’ quiet waters; that it saw 

Us futile toilers scratching little lines 

And doing nothing. And may-be it smiled 
Because it knew that we must come to this. . . . 


I lay and heard the rain upon the roof 

All night when rain spelt ruin, lay and heard 

The east wind shake the windows when that wind 
Meant parched up land, dried herbage, blighted wheat, 
And ruin, always ruin creeping near | 
In the long droughts and bitter frosts and floods. 
And when at dawning I went out-a-doors 

I used to see the top of the tall shaft 

0’ the workhouse here, peep just above the downs, 

It was as if the thing were spying, waiting, 
Watching my movements, saying ‘‘ You will come, 
Will come at last to-me.” And Iam here... . 


And down below that Thing lay there and smiled ; 
Or no, it did not smile; it was as if 
One might have caught it smiling, but one saw 
The earth immoveable, the unmoved sheep 
And senseless hedges run like little strings 
All over hill and dale 
Forp Mavox Hvrrrer. 





Impressions. 
11. The Real Thing. 


Tuey urged him to join their Metaphysical Society, and 
because his world was grey just then (he was hardly 
convalescent after. an operation for appendicitis) he 
listened. The world begins in wonder, they said, quoting 
from Aristotle’s Metaphysics, to which he answered by 
repeating the ancient definition of metaphysics, that it 
is like looking into a dark room for a black hat that is 
not there. But they persisted with this fish that was 
worth catching, and he, being still very unwell, was 
caught. Strange to say, he found the first meeting in- 
teresting and attractive. They foregathered in a small, 
bare, ground-floor room, looking upon a white Sussex 
road Busts of four foreign philosophers, with unpro- 
nounceable names, stood on black pedestals in the corners. 
Over the fireplace (the fire never burned properly) was a 
photograph of the bust of Julius Cesar, with the firm lips 
and the perfect brow. The head shining palely from the 
grey paper mount reminded him of a watery moon against a 
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bank of clouds. At the first meeting they announced that 
metaphysics was the real thing, and sitting there, wrapped 
in a great coat, with black spots dancing before his eyes, 
he half believed them. 

At the second meeting, a month later, when he was 
feeling much better, Nature smiled and called to the 


truant. He heard. All their own fault for keeping the 
door open. It was one of those autumn days when 
summer’ rushes back for a last adieu, bringing with 
her nostalgia for moor, down and sky. A hard-headed 
Scots student was reading the latest utterance of an 
eminent philosopher—a closely-reasoned, quite admirable 
exposition of his own philosophy, and a merciless exposure 
of the mental fluidity of the Barbarian philosopher's 
mind. 

The door was open: that was the mistake. There was 
nothing but a strip of garden between them and the 
highway—such a road winding between heathery moors, 
and then climbing. It was folly to let the sights 
and sounds of the happy out-o’-doors peep in upon their 
anemic gropings in the dark for the real thing. The 
student read, and the truant saw four saplings on the crest 
of a hill beyond the road, slender against the blue sky ; 
he read, and the truant saw the sheep grazing ; he read :— 


The philosopher's first business, then, is to state his 
problem, as clearly and unambiguousiy as possible. Hisnext 
work is to unite all his organised knowledge in the framing 
of a hypothetical solution, in formulating hypothetically the 
principle which is the ground of the opposition. stated in the 
problem. 


A boy thrust a basket of apples over the garden 
hedge, and shook them till the room stirred with their 
fragrance. Nobody bought one; the boy was motioned 
away, but the good smell of the apples brought back to 
the truant the thought of orchards, green turf dappled with 
sunlight, a ladder against a tree, and wicker baskets piled 
high with the fruit. He lost the thread of the discourse, 
and when he recaught the argument it was to hear :— 


It is now, I think, sufficiently evident that the common 
method of mysticism and pluralism is an attempt to cut off 
the one from the many, the universal from the particular. 
The aim of mysticism —— 


Just then a troop of horses galloped past, each animal 
with a girl on its back, riding with the easy confidence of 
youth which knows no fear, their faces flushed with the 
joy of action, their hair streaming in the wind. Along the 
road they clattered at a hand gallop, and the room was 
filled with their laughter. The truant moved in his seat. 
He realised how hard it is to be a philosopher in a dark 
chamber, when girls are galloping over downs, and apples 
are waiting to be skaken from trees. But the Scots Be saa 
proceeded with even voice, and caught the truant again with 
these words :— 

The mystic turns from an inexplicable Many to a mysterious 

One, the pluralist from a One, supposed to be colourless and 

empty, to a rich unanalysable Many. 


At that moment two men peore up the road, talking, 
and one said: ‘‘ Then you take a te at Sheerness.”’ 

That was just too much. He slipped through the open 
door. 


Literature and Success. 


Wuex Max Nordau sprang his theories of degeneracy 
upon the world the world was at first inclined to take 
them far too seriously ; later, perhaps, by way of reaction, 
the laughter was a little too loud and too self-conscious. 
We most of us discovered that we, too, were degenerates ; 
that, naturally, being absurd, we could look into., each 
others’ faces and laugh. After all, what did it matter? 
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It did us no harm to be labelled by an entirely serious 
and pessimist gentleman; indeed, the label was not 
without distinction. In our inner hearts we rather 
liked it. 

In an article called ‘‘ The Conditions of Success”’ in the 
Fortnightly, Max Nordau discusses a difficult problem in 
quite characteristic fashion : he is dogmatic, rather bitter, 
confused, and, we think, illogical. At the same time there 
is a good deal of truth and understanding in the essay, 
though it is truth and understanding without any flash of 
spiritual insight. ‘To weigh,” says the author, ‘‘ the 
moral and material value of . . .* various forms of 
success one against the other, is clearly not easy. . . . 
Their proportional estimation depends upon the conception 
of the world and life, the temperament, the coarser or 
finer soul-fibre of the person estimating them.’’ It is 
plain that no definite agreement is possible between men 
whose measure of success is a golden measure: they all 
desire wealth, but to what end? ‘‘ To despise money,” 
says Nordau, ‘‘ is very foolish. Whoever boasts that 
he despises money, boasts that he despises the pictures of 
Leonardo and Velasquez, the statues of Michael Angelo, 
Carpeaux and Paul Dubois, the view on the north Italian 
lakes, the gulf of Naples and the giants of the Alps, the 
voice of De Reszke and Patti, the violin-playing of 
Joachim and Sarasate, the wisdom of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
the science of Lord Kelvin, and the inventiveness of 
Edison. For all these one can procure with money.” 
There is surely confusion here; the man who despises 
money, despises it as an end in itself; he does not condemn 
its nobler possibilities. And although money may procure 
the written words of Mr. Herbert Spencer it certainly 
cannot command the assimilation of his wisdom into life 
and conduct. One might as well say that the man who 
buys the block of marble has already the perfect statue. 

Then the author proceeds to fame, and in particular to 
literary fame. ‘‘ The thirst for fame seems to be the most 
ideal ambition. It is the most foolish of all. . . . To 
him who does not possess it, it seems the sum total of all 
that is splendid. He who, according to the general opinion 
of his contemporaries, possesses it, sees that it contains 
much more bitterness than satisfaction, and that it is not 
worth either a night’s sleep or a day’s effort.”” ‘‘ The general 
opinion of contemporaries ’’ would, we believe, at 
no time have supported this view. There are moods, no 
doubt, in which the greatest minds see fame but as “ the 
multi-coloured bubble,’’ but those moods are either moods 
of deep depression or spiritual exaltation. The truest 
greatness may not hunger after fame, but it sees it as a 
logical necessity ; only to small or envious men does it mean 
bitterness and strife. It is, if you will, the accident of 
greatness, but not the penalty. 

Nardau goes too far in his effort to dispose of the fallacy 
that literature is suitable for ‘‘ a by-occupation e 
an excellent plan for the utilisation of time-offals.”” It is 
true that no profession is more exacting than literature, 
that by its very nature it makes mental rest most difficult 
and insecure. It is possible, says the author, for scientists 
to work ‘‘ by day for bread and by night for knowledge,” 
and he instances George Smith and Faraday. He adds: 
‘* | know, however, no single example where a man after 
the daily work for bread should have produced in the 
night hours a work which achieved fame.’’ To this 
aflirmation Nordau makes one qualification: short lyrical 
poems could, he considers, be produced after a day of 
other work. It would appear, to name only one-writer, 
that Nordau has forgotten Charles Lamb. 

To conclude, let us quote the following extraordinary 
statement: ‘‘ In every other field overwork only harms the 
worker. In the field of literature it harms the work.” 
Does then the brush or chisel never fail from weariness in 
the artist’s hand? Does he never work against time and 
see his utmost effort fail to express a struggling idea 
which leisure might have expanded and perfected? And 
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even outside the arts it is obvious that overwork harms the 


work as well as the worker. It would hardly be possible 
to propound a greater fallacy in two short sentences. We 
have, indeed, never read an article by a writer of European 
reputation which contained less worth saying and less 
still worth remembering. 


Cowley Redivivus. 


Ccw ey’s official remembrancers have conspired to give us 
full-dress portraits of their subject. The epitaph in the 
Abbey, which Dr. Johnson could never read without 
annoyance, is couched in terms of exaggeration that 
cannot be justified by any true standard of criticism. 
Dr. Sprat’s Life is a eulogy rather than a biography, and 
led Coleridge to express a regret that the Bishop had not 
given us a glimpse of the poet “in his dressing-gown and 
slippers.” This costume was probably more congenial to 
Cowley than the silks and ruffles of the courtier. But 
the latest reminder of him comes in festal garb—white, 
gold and grey--a volume of Poems selected from the 
Writings of Abraham Cowley, published by Mr. A.°C. 
Curtis at the Astolat Press, Guildford. It is a good 
selection, though one misses the ‘‘ Ode to Brutus,”’ the 
subject of which was thought to have offended Charles 
the Second, and room might have been found for ‘‘ The 
Chronicle,” that list of the ladies of his heart—or of his 
imagination—by which the poet is best known to the 
anthologies. Those should purchase this little volume 
who have a curiosity about the work of a writer whose 
popularity as a poet was great, though transitory, for it 
is not easy to find a complete collection of his poems, and 
in truth his verse is all the better for selection. 

Mr. Curtis is satisfied to preface the poems with an 
abridgement of Sprat’s Life. Readers who take the trouble 
may find a good deal of self-revelation scattered through 
Cowley’s own pages. In a sense every writer is his 
own biographer. Just as character-—or the want of it-- 
appears in the face, so a man’s nature, whether complex 
or simple, may be inferred from his writings. But 
of course there are degrees of simplicity, and of 
reticence. Of the latter quality Cowley is singularly 
devoid. His hopes and fears, his ambitions and his dis- 
appointments, the loyalty which no neglect could poison, 
his gentleness, his amiability, his courage—all these may 
be read at large in Cowley’s writings. You may not care 
for his poetry—the Hssays it would be hard to dislike— 
but you can scarcely help loving the man. Very likely it 
would have been happier for Cowley had he been able to 
sit in silence under unmerited coldness. But he was like 
Parson Yorick: it was not in him to pause and calculate : 
if a thing appeared to him unkind or unjust, he must 
needs say that it was so. Thus, when at the Restoration 
he found his twelve years of exile and of unflagging work 
in the service of the Stuarts callously disregarded, and 
himself threatened with absolute want, he could not submit 
to the slight in silence. He put forth in ‘‘ The Complaint ”’ 
a just and on the whole a dignified protest. And though 
the king ignored it and his enemies laughed at him, yet 
Cowley, being what he was, must have felt the happier 
for having unpacked his heart. Liberavi animam meam, 
one can fancy him exclaiming. 

Happily, too, he did not free it quite in vain. For 
though Charles would not listen, Cowley had powerful 
friends, by whose good offices he obtained the object of 
his desires, a retreat in the country, far from Court and 
London. Of this he had dreamt amid gay assemblages, 
or over his midnight task-work. A life of disinterested 
study and production had been his constant ideal, and he 
seemed about to realise it. Unfortunately his health 
began to fail him. Perhaps too the coveted reward came 
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too late. Again, he may have misread his own nature, and 
have known the wish to return to those very distractions 
in the midst of which he had pined for solitude. 

“Man never is, but always to be blest.’’ But if the 
lot did not fall to him in the fairest ground, he made 
the best of it, with a cheerful stoicism. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ he 
writes, “‘ shall separate me from a mistress which I have 
loved so long, and have now at last married, though she 
neither has brought me a rich portion, nor lived yet so 
quietly with me as I had hoped from her.” And so he 
passed the remainder of his days in retirement, busied 
with his garden and his studies, in a fashion and a spirit 
not unworthy the friend of Evelyn and of Falkland. 


Drama. 


Mr. Esmond’s Stagecraft. 


Waatever else one may think of “‘ My Lady Virtue,” it is 
impossible to deny that it is a vastly ingenious piece. 
Ultimately, I do not believe that Mr. Esmond has anything 
particular to say, but at least he has a complete equipment 
for saying it. His double experience of the stage, as 
author and as mime, has given him an instinctive know- 
ledge of what, dramatically, tells. He has his effects at 
his finger-ends. The preliminary drawing-room conversa- 
tion, although in itaelf somewhat tedious and glittering 
with paste epigrams, is admirably contrived to put the 
audience in possession of just those facts of the past and 
present which it is essential they should know, and which 
the bungling playwright generally contrives to conceal 
fromthem. And ever after the piece moves upon oiled 
hinges. There is the right amount of comic relief, easily 
and naturally worked in. There is one little bit of 
sensationalism in the upsetting of a lamp, with its 
delicious thrill to the nerves. There is a most effective 
use of the parallel situation, as, for example, when the bad 
woman, having been received in the house of the good 
woman with chilling and polite disdain, finds her rival 
suddenly compelled to return the visit, and takes uccasion 
to receive her with a cigarette between her lips and 
a tumbler of brandy-and-soda in her hand. All the 
situations are led up to with extreme dexterity, and they 
provide a series of exciting little unexpectednesses and 
reversals of fortune, reaching its climax in the career of a 
certain compromising letter which passes from hand to 
hand in the most adroit and diverting fashion. This 
letter is the clow of the whole play. It was written ih 
the course of a shady but forgotten past by Sir Geoffrey 
Ernestone to Mrs. Bramley Burville. Sir Geoffrey is now a 
rising politician and has an irreproachable wife. Mrs. 
Bramley Burville is not irreproachable, and has. a genial 
blackguard of a husband whose doubtful position in society 
is imperilled by imminent bankruptcy. Mr. Bramley 
Burville has discovered the existence of the letter and 
wants it in order to blackmail Sir Geoffrey. Sir Geoffrey 
wants it in order that he may secure his political position 
from scandal. Mrs. Bramley Burville wants it, because 
she believe that her husband, whom in secret she adores, 
intends to use itas a means of procuring a divorce. Lady 
“rnestone’s ideals of virtue lead her, when it comes into 
her possession, to hand it over to the husband whom her 
husband has wronged. But who in the end gets it and to 
what use it is put, shall not be revealed, lest the playgoer 
should miss the agreeable titillation which is his due. My 
ooint is that the history of this letter is a triumph of 
Mr. Esmond’s stagecraft, and I may add that I am wholly 
unable to express to what an extent this stagecraft gets 
upon my nerves. The artifice of it is naked and un- 
ashamed ; and once you catch the trick of it you sit 
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waiting in a detestable state of anticipation for the 
appearance of the note or telegram which indicates a fresh 
hoist to the wheel of fortune, or for those pointed remarks 
about an absent person which herald his immediate 
introduction by an impassive footman. 

And after all, Mr. Esmond has nothing particular to 
say. I do not merely inean that he does not touch real 
life, as I see real life, and as I am sure that nine-tenths of 
the audience see it, with his little finger. The play 
belongs to that most artificial of dramatic species, the 
comedy of intrigue. In real life, of course, compromising 
letters are not, typically, written ; or, if they are written, 
they are not preserved ; or, if they are preserved, they are 
not discovered. In the comedy of ae these things 
do, typically, happen. I make no complaint of this. I 
prefer real life, but that is no reason why other people 
should. It is a tenable proposition that the majority of 
theatre-goers desire to escape real life, rather than to con- 
template it. And the world of intrigue, although I think 
it is hardly remote enough from real life to make a very 
good dream-world, is of course « dream-world like another. 
It would be absurd to quarrel with its fundamental 
assumptions, and the compromising letter is notoriously 
the first of these. What one does, however, expect 1s. 
that, given the conceptions of life and the codes of conduct 
proper to the comedy of intrigue, some consistency of con- 
ventional character shall be preserved, and that some theme 
of conventional emotion shall be presented for one’s con- 
ventional sympathy. As far as I can make out, Mr. Esmond 
has no theme in ‘‘My Lady Virtue,” and his grip of 
character, though genuine within the limits of an episode, 
does not extend beyond them. Structurally and externally, 
as I have said, the play holds together admirably ; psycho- 
logically, it does not hold together at all. Individual 
scenes are not without real power; the scene, for example, 
where Lady Ernestone gives back the letter, and the 
scene where Mr. and Mrs. Bramley Burville come together 
for the first time after seven years of wedlock. But 
individual scenes do not make a play, and no ultimate 
dramatic issue is ever framed. The last act has nothing 
in it whatever. With whom are we supposed, in the 
long run, to sympathise? Presumably with Lady 
Ernestone, ‘‘My Lady Virtue”’ herself, since the horse 
named after her wins the St. Leger, and that, I suppose, 
is meant to be symbolical. But Lady Ernestone, after 
putting one foot in it by a highly moral act, proceeds to 
put in the other by an act which is neither moral nor 
necessary nor probable, and which does not in any way 
contribute to the winding up of the action. She tries to 
compromise with a blackmailer, after the basis on which 
the blackmail is proposed has, as a matter of fact, ceased 
to exist. Nor is there any reason why Sir Geoffrey 
Ernestone, who professes no high ideals of virtuous 
conduct, should not himself have compromised matters 
and brought the play to an end in the second act. And, 
finally, there is no adequate motive for the blackmailing 
at all. It is done unwillingly and under the stress of 
immediate need for money. But the money is supplied 
on the same day by the winning of the St. Leger, and the 
owner of a St. Leger favourite, who does not want to 
blackmail, is not likely to do it three days before the race. 
I need not go on. Directly one begins to put psychological 
questions to the play the whole house of cards tumbles to 
the ground. Fortunately for Mr. Esmond, most of his 
audience will be content not to put psychological ques- 
tions, but to admire his ingenuity, and to enjoy thie fine 
acting of Mr. Bourchier, Miss Violet Vanbrugh, and Mrs. 
Charles Calvert in the varied situations, both humourous 
and powerful, of the third act. 

FE. K. Ciampers, 
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Art. 


Cultivators of Their Own Gardens. 


Tur artist who is cultivating his own garden, even if it be 
a tiny plot, weedy and poor in flowers, approaches the 
critic's watch-tower like a visitor with good introductions. 
He is himself: he is not a mere producer of pictures 
because picture-making happens to be the line of least 
resistance: he is trying to express his own temperament 
and vision as if he were the one worker in the world. 
Therefore he is a welcome visitor. 

Technique is not the strong point of the temperamental 
artist. A man or a woman may be an artist in feeling 
and understanding and yet, for.a hundred reasons, may 
never have mastered the rudiments of one craft. Yet he 
may produce a work which, through a sheer nervous 
sensitiveness for beauty, may, if you do not examine it too 
closely, excite admiration and real pleasure. An instance 
occurs tome. He was a man of letters much given to 
communing with nature, and one day, just after high noon, 
in the full glare of the luncheon hour, he produced a 
sketch in oil of four leafless trees on the crest of a hill, 
bending before the wind. The foreground was certainly 
faked, but an open gate in the hedge and the low-lying 
sun behind, gave to the sketch the rare quality of space. 
And by some odd chance, by some flash in the dark, he 
had enveloped sky and trees in a real atmosphere. I 
believe it was his first attempt. And there on the 
luncheon table, propped against a dish of cauliflower, you 
saw the smudge that hid the want of drawing, the fumble 
that evaded a difficulty, and, in a word, the failure of the 
thing. But when he removed the sketch to a dark corner 
of the room,,and laid it reverently against the carved back 
of an oak settle, you no longer saw the weaknesses. What 
remained was the expression Of a temperament that, rooted 
and grounded in Art, expressing itself iti a strange medium, 
saw essential beauty. Feelitif, selettion, vision—things of 
the spirit common alike to craftsman and. layman—were 
there, but no more! I hope when he sees thése lines he 
will not give up writing to paint pictures. 

This week it is my privilege to write about an artist 
who is also cultivating his little garden, or perhaps [ 
should say gardens. For Mr. Gordon Craig does not quite 
seem to have made up his mind as to which of his gardens 
he will concentrate his versatile talent upon. I have seen 
him play, with subtlety and finish, character parts in the 
art in which his mother, Miss Ellen Terry, and Miss 
Marion Terry have won such distinction. It was my 
delight to sit in the pit on two evenings at the perform- 
ance of “‘ Acis and Galatea.”’ I should have gone a third, 
and probably a fourth time, had not that significant 
experiment at the Great Queen Street: Theatre come to an 
untimely end. Jt was not alone Handel’s music that 
drew the few to those performances: they saw, many of 
them for the first time, an approach towards the ideal in 
stage craftsmanship. The scenery, costumes, and the 
staging of that opera were the work of Mr. Gordon Craig. 
The garments and decorations of other plays—plays that 
ran a hundred nights—have faded from my memory ; but 
those long, coloured streamers in ‘Acis and Galatea,” 
countless in’ number, that shivered from roof to floor, 
fluttering to the music, repeated in the dresses of the 
characters, remain a vivid and a delightful impression. If 
you ask me why these streamers should have seemed just the 
right background for ‘‘ Acis and Galatea’ I am gravelled 
for ananswer. They were: they had some peculiar affinity 
with the music---that magic Handél music, when, while 
listening to the air, you are aware in‘tn effortless, sub- 
conscious way that the accompaniment is wandering away 
in its own bye-paths, and yet keeping in touch with the 
melody that soars straight to its géal>~“Those streamers, 
ever changing in colour with the music, trembled into the 
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harmony. The artist designer of them was sitting at the 
feet of another artist, and understanding him. 

Remembering these things I willingly took the Tube to 
1, Princes Terrace, Bayswater, where an exhibition of 
fifty drawings and’ fifty ‘wood-cuts by Mr. Gordon Craig 
was opened fast Monday. In attempting. to indicate the 
range of this side of Mr. Craig’s talent I must mention 
the names of two other artists, also cultivators of their 
own gardens. I refer to Mr. William Nicholson, and the 
late Aubrey Beardsley. Mr. Craig has not Mr. Nicholson's 
strength, or his intense vision. There is inevitability 
about Mr. Nicholson’s portraits; you feel that they are 
there: that the artist has put his whole self into them. 
They are performance, not promise. I do not wish to 
compare the two men, but in looking at many of Mr. Craig’s 
wood-cuts, I could not forget the thought of Mr. Nicholson, 
the pathbreaker. Similarly in looking at many of Mr. 
Craig’s drawings the lively brain, the extravagant fancy, and 
the ‘‘ demon” technique of Aubrey Beardsley (they called 
Spofforth the demon bowler) flashed before me. Mr. Craig 

robably derives from both. There is no harm in that. 
But he has something more—gaiety, delight in the work 
for its own sake, that is infectious. He will give youa 
Robespierre reclining on a sea-green sofa, grotesquely 
humourous, with a touch of the ghastly; a gay “ Peer 
Gynt’; illustrations from songs of Heine’s; Mr. Luff 
as First Poet; Irving as Dubosc; a thing of sheer fun 
like ‘‘The Plot Thickens”; a ‘‘Dumas Papa,” of a 
‘‘ Duchess of Canterbury.” All give the impression_of 
being knocked off between a laugh, and a youthful dis- 
cussion on theories, technique, and tendencies, such as 
oné hears in French studios. _ 

Yet Mr. Craig is not flippant. At the back of all the 
fun is the right kind of seriousness. But you must seek 
it. You will find it in the “‘Samer’’ drawing where 
emotion and strength have met. Also in his landscapes. 
There are half a dozen of them, quite small things, giving 
all the spirit of the country, with the trees, loose yet 
massed, like curling smoke, and reminding one of the 
delightfully unreal trees beneath which Gainsborough 
loved to pose his sitters. One of Mr. Craig’s happy 
inspirations was a series of wood-cuts, coloured, each in 
its own frame, of a lot of penny Dutch toys. | They 
hang round the room making a frieze that should delight 
a child, as no doubt Mr. Craig’s designs and stage arrange- 
ment for the forthcoming production of Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s “‘ Nativity Play ’’ will delight us. 

While on the subject of. artists who have cultivated 
their own gardens, I must mention a work for the publica- 
tion of which Messrs. Dent deserve the highest credit. 
Through their enterprise the public is now able to acquire 
a volume which heretofore only millionaires can. have 
hoped to possess. This is a facsimile reprint of Blake’s 
illustrations of the Book of Job. Here the poet interpreted 
the poet—rare conjunction. The great poet who wrote. 


Then a spirit passed before my face, the hair‘ of'miy flesh 


stood up. WWaW lotta 
I am young and ye are very old, wherefore [was 
afraid. SU stanly jan 


Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind.» 
When the morning stars sang together and all the Sons 
of God shouted for joy. } hak 


fei) wer EAN 
was interpreted by the great poet craftsman, And twelve 
and sixpence is the price of this monument. to theggentae 
of Blake, who throughout his life was consoled and 
by the most real and vivid faith in the unseep,andaphe 
died “‘ singing of the things he had seen in heavens??» «..:: 


C..L. 
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What is Grammar? 


A Frew days ago, M. Firmery, one of the recently 
appointed General Inspectors of Schools, explained to an 
audience of two or three hundred professors assembled at 
the Sorbonne, the method by which the German and 
English languages will in future be taught in France. 
The pupil is not, henceforth, to be bothered with declen- 
sions and conjugations, and is not, in fact, to be required 
to learn any grammar whatever. On the contrary, his 
instruction is, in the first instance, to be entirely oral and 
by way of conversation until he has acquired a sufficient 
vocabulary. After this, he is to be set to translate passages 
from French into German or English, and it is only when 
he can do this with fair correctness that he is to attempt 
to write in any tongue but his own. By this means, it 
is said, the pupil will be made to use German or English 
words not as a foreigner but as a native, and it will be 
the ear and not the memory that will be trained. 

This system is at once so sensible and so consonant 
with Nature, that it may seem astonishing to any one 
unacquainted with the ways of schoolmasters that it should 
not have been adopted long ago. When the callow infant 
is first seized with the desire to hold converse with those 
around him, he does not concern himself with considera- 
tions of gender, number, and case. Instead, he shoots out 
a flabby paw towards the object which he desires to name, 
at the same time uttering a sound which his mother or other 
instructor corrects into that which he is to be taught to 
associate with it. But this sound is not in this early stage 
of his instruction that which will, for him, connote the 
object in his riper years. He is taught, in the first 
instance, words which although extremely easy to pro- 
nounce, belong to no known language. He is made to 
call a horse a ‘‘ gee-gee,”’ a dog a ‘‘ bow-wow,”’ his mother 
‘“‘mamma’”’ or ‘‘maman,’”’ and his nurse ‘“‘ nanna”’ or 
“‘nou-nou.”’ Later, as his mastery over his own tongue 
gets stronger, he begins to call things by the names used 
by his elders, and to frame short sentences in which the 
verb ignores all connection with its nominative and every 
other grammatical offence is committed. After a time, he 
learns to assimilate his speech to that of his equals and to 
reject the more obvious solecisms. But his education in 
his mother tongue never ceases, and to the day of his 
death he finds his vocabulary constantly extending. And 
if the student is of an analytical term of mind, he will 
notice that it is not one language he is learning, but 
several. Over the simple forms of speech of his infancy 
will be laid the vocabulary of his school, of his business 
or profession, and of the class er classes of society in which 
he from time to time finds himself. Every business, sport, 
and age has in fact a language of its own, and these are 
constantly changing. Words that bear one meaning to 
one generation may convey quite another to the next, and 
he will ‘be almost as much occupied in discarding words 
and expressions which he once used as in acquiring new 
ones. But in the vast majority of these cases he will have 
no other guide than his own half unconscious observation 
of the speech of his fellows, and he will probably go down 
to his grave without ever having opened a grammar of his 
mother tongue, which nevertheless will be the only one 
that he will ever speak with unhesitating correctness. 
For his proficiency in it will have been acquired by the 
strictly scientific process of ‘‘ trial and error.” 

This state of things is so obvious that it may well 
puzzle us to think how the perverted ingenuity of. man 
can have hit upon the idea of dividing words into nouns, 
verbs, and the like, and have insisted upon cataloguing 
them by a classification that corresponds to nothing in 
Nature. But grammar was invented, according to the 
leitned, for the sake of preserving the knowledge not 
of living, but of dead or dying languages. There is a 
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legend that it arose spontaneously in India, where the 
Vedas had been handed down from ages long past, in 
words bearing a meaning so different from that attached 
to them by the common people that their exact significa- 
tion could only be discovered by systematic analysis ; and 
it is even said that the system thus created was passed on 
to the Chinese. But so far as European peoples are con- 
cerned, the idea of grammar may be said to date from 
Ptolemaic Alexandria, where the rich foundations of the 
Greek kings led to the creation of a pedant class—-‘‘ stuffed 
capons”’.as the jealousy of the unendowed scholarship of 
the time called them —who studied Homer and other 
archaic masterpieces of Greek literature by analysis and 
comparison. The grammatical forms that they invented 
for this purpose after the hints furnished by Plato and 
Aristotle were passed on by them through the Syrians to 
the Persians and Arabs, and at the revival of Greek 
learning were applied, without much reason of congruity, 
to our Teutonic tongues. As for the Romance languages, 
the Greek system had been used for the analysis of Latin 
so far back as the days of Varro, and when Latin, after 
dying out for ordinary purposes, became the religious 
language of Christendom, the Varronian system was 
wobably as good a way of studying it us any other. And 
fer came in one of those instances of unreasoning imita-, 
tion which serve to remind one of the simian ancestry of 
man. Because the relics of Varro’s gigantic work de 
Lingud Latind have come down to us in Latin garb, it 
was thought that Latin was the language best adapted for 
grammar, and, so late as thirty years ago, all European 
schoolboys were expected to study the infinitely richer and 
more precise Greek by the help of grammars written in 
Latin. Pedantry and folly could hardly go further, 

There is, however, a reason for the otherwise senseless 
practice of teaching the grammar of a living language 
before its vocabulary which is not immediately obvious. 
Among nations such as ours, who have assimilated, as 
best we could, such part of the civilization of the classical 
world as was capable of resuscitation after the death-like 
sleep of the Dark Ages, education has always heen an 
affair carried on more for the benefit of the teachers than 
of the taught. Whether schoolmasters do not, as Aristotle 
said, by perpetual contact with childish intellects come 
in time to have childish intellects themselves, may he 
doubted ; but it is evident that few of those foreigners 
who from the Fall of Constantinople onward adopted or 
were driven into the scholastic profession were capable 
of teaching their pupils with the patience of a mother 
teaching her child. Moreover, it is = that the learning 
by rote of grammatical forms and rules will occupy a 
greater number of pupils with less strain upon the 
attention and intellect of the teacher than would the oral 
instruction of a few. The Jesuits, indeed, who have 
never grudged pains in the attainment of their ends, have 
always proceeded by the opposite method, with the result 
that the Jesuit-taught boys of the Continent have generally 
a more colloquial knowledge of Latin and other languages 
than falls to the lot of those educated in English public 
schools. But anything like varied and painstaking in- 
struction in languages would have been impossible in 
the understaffed schools of yesterday, and thus it has 
come about that grammar has usurped a place in educa- 
tion utterly out of proportion with any benefit to be 
derived from its study.. The theory that it proves a 
useful gymnastic to the mind is probably a sophism, and 
at all events, a much better gymnastic could be found in 
other and more practically useful studies. Let us hope 
that the extremely sensible action of the French Minister 
of Public Instruction as shadowed in M. Firmery’s discourse 
may lead to a change in this respect. As it is, grammar, 
except for those who intend to use it for the purposes of 
comparative philology, is about as useless a study as could 
he devised. F. Leas. 
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Correspondence. 
‘Hybrid Drama.” 


Sir,— Will you allow me a few words upon your critique 
of my Two Masques. I have no desire to do that most 
otiose and unprofitable of things, to cavil at my critic ; 
indeed, I feel nothing but gratitude to you and to him for 
a fair and patient criticism under circumstances of, I fear, 
considerable provocation, for when a man writes verse, or 

wroposes a literary innovation, he must expect hard usage 
oom his critics. I have done both these things, and yet 
have got a fair and temperate review at your hands! 

As for my verse I have nothing but thanks for the 
Acavemy criticism, which is far kinder than I expected, or, 
I dare say, deserved. But may I say a word in defence of 
my proposed innovation ? 

Your critic says my ‘‘ plays have the fatal defect that 
they are not meant for the stage, and belong therefore to 
a hybrid and, to our mind, a wholly superfluous form of 
literature.” 

Well, yes, they are hybrid, but so is a mule a hybrid, 
yet he can do work that neither his father nor his mother 
can get through, and a hybrid canary sings better than 
either parent bird. So I contend, for these hybrid dramas, 
that they are between play and story—between drama and 
epic, if bigger words are better—and that they may some- 
times accomplish what neither play nor story could do so 
well. I submit that there are subjects so essentially 
dramatic that they are better set forth as plays than as 
stories, and yet so complex and demand so much mere 
statement of fact that they would fatigue an audience by 
the non-dramatic explanations required to make them clear. 
Such subjects as these may, I suggest, be expressed in 
fiction by the method adopted in Two Masques. 

I would ask your permission—but for considerations for 
your space—to say a good deal more on this point; and 
perhaps you will allow me, on some future occasion, to 
develop the above bare statement. The public of these 
Islands, unlike that of ancient Athens, loves no new thing, 
but you, Sir, are more Athenian than British in this 
regard, and if I may not hope to discuss and advocate a 
new departure in letters in your columns, I shall not know 
where else to look.—Yours, &c., 


Hotel Langham, Paris. Oswatp Crawrurp. 


Browning Reconsidered. 


Sirn,—In your interesting review of Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
volume, you seem to infer that our present-day poets pay 
too much regard to the external universe ; and you suggest 
that nature ought to be regarded merely as ‘‘ the sentient 
and significant background ior the drama of humanity.” 
But surely she ought to be more than this to a poet. 
Ought not he, of all men, to look upon her as his teacher 
and inspirer? And did not Byron strike a true poetic 
note when he thus gave voice to her sympathy :- 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 

Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas! 
—I am, &c., H. P. Wricnr. 


Sirn,—Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his criticism of ‘In a 
Balcony,”’ writes with reference to Constance: ‘It is 
difficult to imagine how Norbert could go on loving her. 

Nothing could be better for them both—after 
their momentary outburst of love at the end—than death.’’ 
It was somewhat startling to read in an article entitled 
‘Browning in Venice,” by Katharine Bronson, which 
appeared in the February number of the Century, that during 
a conversation concerning the dénouement of this dramatic 
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piece, Browning himself said: “‘The Queen had a large 
and passionate temperament, which had only once been 
touched and brought into intense life. She would have 
died as by a knife in her heart. The guard would have 
come to carry away her dead body.” 

One wonders that Mr. Stopford Brooke should have 
failed to mention this Queen as one of the most finely- 
drawn of Browning’s women.— Yours, c., 

Grange Road, Dudley. Auice M. Tiviss. 


Matthew Arnold and His Critics. 


Sirn,—Reviewers do not seem to have noticed an 
appalling misprint in Mr. Herbert Paul’s recent con- 
tribution to the “English Men of Letters” series. On 
page 62 a well-known line from Charles Kingsley is 
rendered — 

As when an osprey aloft, dock eye-browed 


Of course, it should be dark-eyebrowed. The gentle art 
of proof-reading might receive more attention in this 
series, or is it a new reading which in Sir Alfred Lyali’s 
‘Tennyson ” (page 57) gives us— 

Home they brought their warrior dead ? 


Prof. Saintsbury and Mr. Paul have said their say on 
Matthew Arnold, but is the general reader much benefited ? 
Both have versatility enough to follow their author into 
all the fields of his many-sided activity, and to pass 
shrewd comments on his performance in each. But more 
valuable still would have been some estimate of Arnold’s 
place and power as a poet, and this we do not get. Each 
criticises poem after poem singly, affixing plus or minus 
marks as in an examination, and the personal equation 
obviously intrudes itself. Prof. Saintsbury is cold to 
yieces like ‘‘ Progress’’ and the ‘‘ Grande Chartreuse:”’ 

r. Paul’s limitations are metrical rather than theological ; 
he seems to think that English hexameters depend on 
quantity (page 64), and actually scans a line from the 
“ Strayed Reveller’’ thus— 


— 
Lean’d tip against the cdlimn there. 


Neither ever faces the great question how far Arnold 
was a true singer, and what (if he were one) caused the 
lapses into prose—the flat or cumbersome words and the 
halting colnmn alia often disfigure his best verse. 
They do not even note his fondness for ‘“‘Ah!”’ and 
‘“* Alas!’ with which he peppers his poetry like a school- 
boy using En! or Hew! to fill his line. Perhaps we are 
still too near Arnold to form a dispassionate judgment ; 
yet Sir A. Lyall has attempted such a task in his volume 
on Tennyson. There is so much dubiety, such -wide 
disagreement, in most people’s notions about Arnold’s 
poetry, that any attempt at a reasoned-out verdict would 
have been especially welcome, and one regrets that two 
such opportunities have been lost.—Yours, «c., 
Tunbridge Wells. T. S. 0. 


Orner Lerrers Suwmarisen: J. W. C. draws attention to 
the frequency of the error in composition by which a 
plural verb is made to do duty with a singular substantive. 
Also of the converse error, giving as an example a passage 
in a review in a contemporary by the Lord Chancellor.— 
Hf. B. Vaisey chides us for our use of the Biblical phrase 
“Old Wine in New Bottles.”” He also urges that the 
phrase “‘left in the lurch,” in our prize winner’s educa- 
tion aphorism, is “too colloquial to be applied to the 
Saviour of mankind.’’—Mr. G. Wilde desires to correct 
Mr. Legge’s statement that there is something mystical or 
mythological about astrology. ‘“‘ Emphatically,” says 
Mr. Wilde, “this is not so.”—Mr. H. S. Storey enquires 
about ‘‘two overdue Biographies.’’ The first is the 
biography of James Talboys Wheeler, historian of India, 
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who died in 1897. The second is Oscar Wilde’s. Mr. 
Storey does not seem to be aware that Oscar Wilde's 
biography was published last week.—Apropos of our 
Booklovers’ Library paragraph Mr. D. H. Aaron reminds 
us of the attempt to found the Sanction Society some 
years ago “for the inspection of all new books.’’—'The 
Secretary of the Ruskin Memorial Scheme obliges with a 
brief statement respecting the scheme.—Finally comes the 
untirmg Mr. Algernon Ashton bewailing “the lauding 
of Tschaikowsky up to the skies by certain English musical 
critics.” 








Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 162 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea to the sender of a list of 
the twelve best novels, published this year, which should most neatly 
approximate to the general judgment. We have received a large 
number of replies, which are under examination. We shall publish 
the results, and award the prize, in our next week’s issue, which will 
contain a special Fiction Supplement. 


Competition No. 163 (New Series). 


“Tn certain districts of Burgundy the grapes are put through the 
wine-press as many as three times. The first brew is the so-called 
grand cru, which is generally confined to the tables of the rich ; the 
second is the wine which, under the same name, finds its way into 
the hotels ; and the third, eked out with sugar and other substitutes, 
is a vile decoction which serves as the vin ordinaire of the country. 
Something similar to this takes plece at times in poetry. A great 
poet comes along and discovers, as it were, an entirely new vintage. 
So far is he from exhausting all its virtues that he leaves enough 
behind to keep half a dozen middling poets in stock. When these 
have extracted every particle of bouquet and flavour, there is always 
a crowd of versifiers waiting to seize on the spent grapes and attempt 
to distil something therefrom by adding certain deleterious sub- 
stitutes of their own, Mr.—— verses bear upon them all the signs 
of such a third brew. Ideas and languages are but the lees of what 
has been already said a hundred times, and said far better.” 

We have cut the above review from the Pall Mall Gazette. We 
say nothing about the merits of the book it reviews; neither do 
we say that all reviews should be written after this manner. But 
it is a clever review, and it says something definite and much to the 
point. We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best specimen of 
amateur criticism of any book, old or new, on the lines of the above 
model. We do not want a slavish imitation, but the form of the 
model should be followed, and the name of the author and book 
should come towards the end as in the above. 

Not to exceed 150 words. 


RULES. 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 5 November, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution 1aust accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contr. butions to be written on one side of the paper only. 





SPECIAL COMPETITION. 


WE offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best Tale suit- 
able for Reading Aloud To a Child. The successful Tale 
will be published in our Christmas number on December 
6th. The Tales, which must not exceed 1,200 words in 
length, must reach this office on or before Friday, Novem- 
ber 14th, marked outside ‘‘ Special Competition.” No 
manuscript will be returned to the author unless it be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The 
name and address of the writer should be written on the 
back of the last page of the manuscript. Each story must 
be accompanied by Four Special Competition Coupons cut 
from the issues of Tue Acapemy for October 18th, 25th, 
November lst, and November 8th. If the stories are 
found to be of sufficient merit, it is proposed, with the 
consent of the authors, to publish a selection of them in a 
volume. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE SEASON. 1! 
THE LIFE OF DR. MARTINEAU. 


By the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, ani the Rev. C. B. UPTON. 
In 2 Large Yolumes (with Portrait» and Illustrations). Demy Svo, 30s. net. 
“We cordially recommend this carefully compiled biography of one of the grand 
old men of the last century.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ These volumes are a worthy memorial of a great personality, as well as a great 
writer and thinker.”— Aberdeen Free Press, 


IMPERIALISM. 


AStudy. By J. A. HOBSON, Author of “ The Social Problem.” “ John Ruskin, 
Social Reformer,” &c., &c. Wath Maps and Diageams. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6<. net. 
“A book far too rich in valuable thought to be adequately sketchel within the 

limits of a review.”—Speaker. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
POOR SONS OF A DAY. By Arran McAvray, 


Author of “The Rhymer,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A beautiful and coovincing story ... the author reveals a power of inter- 
pretation seldom observed in equal measure anywhere out of the pages of Scott.”"— 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul,” “The 
Treasure of Captain Scarlett,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A strong, capable piece of work, immensely interesting and extremely 
pathetic.”—Lady's Pictorial. 
“ A story of enthralling interest, and much distinction.”"—/Pall Ma’l Gazette, 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
TOLD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By VIOLET BROOKE HuNnr, Author of 
“ Prisoners of the Tower of Luadon,” “ Lord Koberts,” &*. With 32 large 
Pictures and Portraits, and beautifully bound. Extra crown Svo, 63. 
“A most delightful companion.”—/all Mall Gazette. 
“ The author has succeeded admirably.”— Academy. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies.’’ 
SOME BOYS’ DOINGS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Those who have laughed over the escapades of Helen's Babies will be pleised 
with the present volume.”—Birmingham Daily Pos’. 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA. 


By the Author of “ Little Black Mingo.” With 35 Coloured Lilustrations. 
Royal 32mo, Is. 6d. 
“ The author sustains her reputation, for the little story is excellent.” — Atheneum 


JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21, Berners St., London, W. 
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READY 


T.P.’s WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL OF LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
Edited by T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 


EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 





| THE SPECIAL FEATURES WILL INCLUDE: 
EB BOOk OF THE WEEK. | WOMAN’S LIFE. 
y a. Ps 
TALES FOR THE TIMES. SAVOIR FAIRE PAPERS. 
THOUGHT OF THE HOUR. T.P. IN HIS ANECDOTAGE. 


STELLA FRIGELIUS. A New Serial Story. By H. RipER HAGGARD, 
Ete., Ete. 


32 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 


TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





NOW READY. DOUBLE NUMBER OF 
THE SPHERE, 


with three Supplements, 


ILLUSTRATING THE KING'S PROGRESS THROUGH LONDON, 


By Specia! Artists of ‘‘ THE -SPHERE.’’ 


ONE SHILLING. 





PRI 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Philalethes, The Search after Truth ........... ...... (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Herbert (Rev. Septimus), Recognition after Death octneced¥ecenetel (Finch) net 1/0 
Cowell (Most Rev. James Edward), “ I Live”’............ «++. (Macmillan) net 1/6 
Welldon (J, E. C.), The Oonsecration of the State............ ( )net 2/0 
Whvte (Alexander), Our Lord’s Characters ...........seseseeeeees (Oliphant) 36 
A Concise Bible Dictionary ................ (Cambridge University Press) net 1/0 
POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Attenborough (Florence), Alfred the Great: A I cause cearnanesel (Reeves) 

Bicknell (Ethel E.), Praise of the Dog : An Anthology.........-.... (Richards) 6,0 
CGiray (Thomas), An Elegy in a Country Churchyard ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 


Robertson (W. Graham), decorated by, Old English Songs and Dances 
(Longmans) net 42/0 
Wiener (Leo), Anthology of Russian Literature .................. (Putnam's) 12/6 
Millar (J). H.), Periods of European Literature : The Mid-Eighteenth Century 
(Blackwood) net 5/0 


i ce ee ee (Kegan Paul) 3/6 

Orosland (T, W. H.), Outlook Odes.......... Seotoqocceeece (Unicorn Press) net 2/6 

Pollard (Alfred W.), Old Picture Books.............ceeeeeeeees (Methuen) net 7/6 

Risley (John Shuckburgh), Notes and Echoes. ...........seeee0e. (Mathews) 5/0 

Sharp (Cecil J.), edited by, A Book of British Somg...............+++ (Murray) 1/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mockler-Ferryman (Lt.-Col, A. F.), British Nigeria ..... ecocccees (Cassell) net 12/6 
Colquhoun (Ethel), Two on their Travels........... Secccoses (Heinemann) net 10;/¢ 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Escott (T. H. 8.), Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 2 Vols. 
(Harst & Blackett) 
Ifutchinson (John), A Catalogue of Notable Middle Templars (Butterworth) 
net 10/6 
Anderson (Jamea R.), An Actor's Life .......ccccccccccccccccccccvess (Scott) 5/0 
Browne (Edward G.), A Literary History of Persia ...............+++ (Unwin) 16/0 
MeNeill (Caytain Malcolm), In Pursuit of the * Mad ” Mullah...... (Pearson) 6/0 
Pengelly (R. Ed.), Lord Shaftesbury.............004. (Sunday School Union) 1/0 


Hulbert (Archer Butler), Historic Highways of America, Vol. I. 
(Clark, Ohio, U.S. A.) net $2.00 
Bolton (Charles Knowles), Edited by, Letters of Hugh Ear] Percy, 
(Goodspeed) net 84.00 
Mallet (Bernard), Mallet Du Pan and the French Revolution.. (Longmans) net 12/6 
Saintsbury (George), A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 


VEE, FE. ccccccccccccccccccosnceesssccesoboeccce eesee»» (Blackwood) net 20/0 
Reade (Compton), The Smith Family.... .......cccececcecseseees (Stock) net 12/0 
Blake (Martin J.), Blake Family Kecords................ eeccccece ( » )net 8/0 
Paston (George), Sirte-Lights on the Georgian Period.............. (Methuen) 10/6 
Smith (Thomas), Euclid, His Life and System...............eseeceee> (Clark) 


Zimmern (Alfred E.), Henry Grattan: The Stanhope Essay, 1902 
(Blackwell) net 3,6 


Rarry (William), The Story of the Nations: The Papal Manarchy .. (Unwin) 5/0 





The Diary and Journal of David Brainerd. 2 Vols. ............s00- (Melrose) 5,0 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Maudsley (Henry), Life in Mind! and Conduct ................ (Macmillan) net 10/6 
A Fully Qualified M.D., Every Woman her Own Doctor.............. (Pearson) 2/6 
Podmore (Frauk), Modern Spiritualism, 2 Vols. ............+. (Methuen) net 21/0 
ART. 
Miller (Frederick), Pictures in the Wallace Collection ...... «s+» (Pearson) net 10/6 
EDUCATIONAL. 
hotsford (George Willis), Ancient History for Beginners..........(Macmillan) 7/6 
Kingsley (Charles), The Heroes, edited by Gardner (Ernest) 
(Cambridge University Press) 2/0 
Sandean (Jules), Mademoiseelie De la Seigliére.. ( * a » ») 4 
Scott (Sir Walter), The Lord of the Isles ...... ( ) 2/0 
Figgis (J. Neville), English History [llustrated from Original Sources (Black) 2/6 
Lyde (L. W.), The British Empire (Geography Reader) ................ (.) 
Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim's Progress, edited by Smith (EK. E.)...... (e.) WU 
Gp) qeReeeed Chad, Ges OS POCORN occ cccccccscccescoccesccsesouecse ( ») 06 
Vesstet (A.), Rives GB LAGUED cic cc cccccsccccccesccccccccccecseccccccce ( ») O6 
Frazer (Vrs. J.G.), Berthe aux Grands Pieds.........0...cccccceecces ( ) 06 
Dumas (Alexandre), Chicot chez Henri de Navarre................ee0e ( ) 06 
Carr (Arthur), edited by, 5t. Matthew....... (Cambridge University Press) ‘net 16 
Smyth (Rev. J. Patersou), Moses and the Exodus........ ..(Sampson Low) net 1/0 
Church (Rev. Altred J.), Homer. The Story of Iliad............. (Seeley) net 0/6 
a - - - The Story of the Odyssey........ ( 4, )met 0/6 
JUVENILE, 
Geahasss (enneth), Doesnt Daye ..cccccccccccccccccesseccececces (Lane) net 7/6 
Ostrander (Fannie E.), Lhe Gift of the Magic Staff .............. (Revell) net 3/6 
Bretherton (R. H.), The Child Mind...............cecce Sibeceeds (Lane) net 36 
Ker (David), Torn from its Foundations. ..............+.0000 cecces , ramen 36 
Everett-Green (E.), The Boys of the Red House ..............00005- ») 10 
Witts (Florence), In the Day of His Power ............ 13 inday School U nion) 1/0 
The Sisters of Trenton Manse.. evel e ~ » » M6 
(raves ( Ada), The Little Brown House.............  » >A ») 10 
Hamer (8. H.), and Neilson (Harry B.), The Ten Travellers .......... ‘(Cassell ) 1/6 
Miles (Alfred H.), 52 Stories of the Brave and True, for Boys.. oe 50 
= am - Stories of the Brave and True, tor Girls. . % » 50 
2 Stories for the Little Ones ” ) 50 
Broadbent | i Hele a), The Dew-Babies . oes € - » 6/0 
Fulcher (Cicely), Uncle Harry's Gate ...cccccccccvcccccccccccccccs (Treherne) 2/6 
Thompsrn f Beatrice), Who's Who at the Zoo (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Henty (G. A.), With the British Legion..... Detcesocccesoceccsosoce (Blackie) 6/0 
- With Kitchener in the Soudan,...........ccccececees ( » ) 60 
G lany ille (Ernest), The Diamond Seekers, ..........cccccscccccccecs ( » )» 60 
Brereton (Captan F. 8.), Under the Spangled Banner ............... ( » » 8/0 
Stables (Dr. Gordon), In the Great White Land ..............e00005 ( » ) 36 
Clarke (Mrs Henry), ‘ihe tairclough Family...............eceeecees ( oe ) Ws 
Everett-Green (Evelyn), Gabriel Garth, Chartist .................... (Melrose) 50 
Milreis (COlas), Zamyl's Extraordinary Adventures........(Sonnenschein) net 1/0 
Sichel (Gerald), The Oogley 00 ..........0e005- epceseoece ( ” ynet 1/0 
Richardson (W. C. F.), India-Rubber Jack................ ( » )net 10 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bevan (John A.). Letters on Health and Happiness........ (Simpkin Marshall) 
Russell (George W. E.),* For Better? For Worse ?” ...........ce00s (Unwin) 3/6 
Weir (Harrison), Our Poultry and all about them. Part 1.. (Hutchinson) net 07 


Ogilvy (A. J.), Phases of the Land and Labour Question 

(Land Nationalisation Society) 0/6 
Pitman’s Year Book and Diary for 1903 .........ccccccccec.cecccees (Pitman) 10 
Long ( William J.), School of the Woods ,.........sccccccscetccccecs -.(Ginn) 
Reprinted from * Punch,” That Game of Golf, &c mpkin Marshall) 26 
Maclagan (R. C.), Evil Eye in the Western Highlands.............. (Nutt) net 76 
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Maclaren (Ian), Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) (3/6 
Nield (Jonathan), A Guide to the Best Historical Novels, and Tales (Mathews) 5/0) 
Herbert (George), The Temple and A Priest tothe Temple........ (Dent) net 2/6 
The Lover's Library : Love Poems of Herrick..............-- (Lane) net 2/0 & 1/6 
Browning (Robert), Selections from the Early Poems of........ (Methuen) net 1/6 
Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill ..... Ode cdnpcccebonesecconnees -. (Putnam's) 6/0 
Austen (Jane), Pride and Prejudice.......... eegeneneectauels (Macmillan) net 2/0 
Mitford (Mary Russell), Our Village ..........seseeececeeess ( }net 2/0 
Read (Charles A.), The Cabinet of Lrish Literature, revised and extended by 
Hinkson (Katharine Tynan). Vol. II..,.... (Gresham Publishing Co.) net 8/6 
Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), Poems .........+-see+eeee +... (Blackie) net 2/6 
Tennyson (Alfred Lord), Poems..........+scseceeeeeeceeeeecces ( ymt 2/ 
Waller (A. R.) and Glover (Arnold), edited by, The Collected Works of William 
RRO. . VEU cc ccccnppece cocéceepetepcoscncosessoccocen ed (Dent) net 7/6 


Kerner and Oliver, The Natural History of Plants, Parts 3 and 6 
(Blackie) each.net 1/6 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part I.......... ithe nanan eoeeee-(Oassell) net 0/6 
Morrison (George Ernest), An Australian in China ~...........5-+see00. (Cox) 60 
Scott (Sir Walter), Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, edited by Henderson 

GH. F.) GCHEK. cocccece $66:0056.9090606. eoenes Ssocccoese ..(Blackwood) net 42 


New Booxs Nearty Reapy. 


The first volume of the long expected ‘‘ Cambridge 
Modern History’’ planned by the late Lord Acton is to 
appear almost immediately. The work is in twelve 
volumes and is the product of the Cambridge University 
Press. The first volume deals primarily with Italy. That 
country is not chosen, however, because Italy was the 
first in modern Europe to revel in the discovery of beauty, 
nor yet because Italians were the first to peer into the 
mysteries of science. The aspect of Italy suggested by 
Raphael is not reflected, nor yet that other side of the 
Italian genius which was incarnate in da Vinci. The 
editors have adhered to the sound principle that ‘‘ politics, 
economics, and social life” are the genuine themes of 
history. For, in the words of the late Bishop of London 
in his introductory note ‘‘ the two main features in modern 
history are the development of nationalities and the 
growth of individual freedom.”. But by reason of the 
political dominance of Rome and the economic supremacy 
of Venice, and because Italy began the movement whick 
revolutionised European social life, the ‘‘ exceptionally 
large space” is more than justified without reference to 
the history of art. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that this volume “‘is not merely intended to describe and 
discuss the Renaissance,’ but is also an introduction to 
the whole circle of European states on some of which the 
Italian movement had no immediate effect. Nearly every 
—. is the work of a separate Thus, Dr. James 
Gairdner writes on ‘The Early Tudors” : Dn A.W. 
Ward, Master of Peterhouse, contributes the chapter on 
“The Netherlands”; Sir Richard C. Jebb writes on 
“The Classical Renaissance "’ and the chapters entitled 
“Italy and her Invaders ” and “ France ’’ are the work of 
Mr. Stanley Leathes. The scope of the first volume is 
indicated by the fact that twenty-two pages are devoted 
to the Table of Contents. 





Mr. Newbolt struck the key-note of The Island Race 
in— 
© strength divine of Roman days, 
O spirit of the age of faith 
Go with our sons-on all their ways, 
When we long since are dust and wraith. 


The change of mood in his forthcoming volume, The 
Sailing of the Long-Ships (Murray), finds expression in the 
cee lines :— 
| that twined a wreath for olden splendour 
Drake and Blake and Nelson’s mighty name 
Come again to deck with flowers more tender 
New-made graves of unaccomplished fame. 


Amongst other interesting forthcoming publications 
from the house of Murray may be mentioned Recollections 
of a Royal Parish, by Patricia Lindsay. This lady is the 
daughter of the Commissioner of Balmoral, and her book 
includes many private letters of the late Queen, showing 
intimate interest in the Parish of Crathie. 
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A, & C, BLACK. 


LIFE’'S LITTLE THINGS. 
By C. LEWIS HIND. 





In crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Reprinted from Zhe Academy, where they appeared under the title 


THINGS SEEN. 





“Mr. Hind has a real sense of the beauty and the wonder in little external 
things, chance meetings and partings, contrasts of man and nature, the jolly 
humovtr of the streets,and the calm solitudes of the vpen road with * the wind 
on the heath, brother!’ . . . Mr. Hind always writes agreeably—with the gift 
of inuendo, which is the indispensable gift for writers of notes, intended to 
suggest moods rather than to describe them.”—7he Times. 


“Without being anything of a visionary like Blake, Mr. Hind has the gift of 
double sight. Behind quite common things and actions he sees another 
significance—he sees the irony, the contradictions, the humour, the laughter. 
the disappointments and hidden affections that attend the average human soul, 
often unnoticed by itself. And the art of his method is that he makes us, too, 
see all these things without drawing special attention to them. The little 
chapters have much the effect of lyrics—dramatic lyrics, dramatic monologues 
or idy lls, if you will.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“We had supposed that these were the work of more than one hand, and 
congratulate Mr. Hind on the variety of his experience and his faculty of vision. 
The irony of life, an idea prevalent with all modern writers, which the title 
suggests, runs through these glimpses without happily the drapery of jargon in 
which many moderns think it desirable to clothe it.”— Atheneum. 


“ Mr. Hind's pictures are clever in an impressionist style, showing a keen eye for 
incident, a lively imagination, and no little humour.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


“The book will by its serious tone and much varied interest attract any 
thoughtful reader of refined taste.”— Scotsman. 


“His impressions are not hard, cold photographs, but vivid sketches suffused 
with half jocular human insight and half whimsical comprehension. Their satire 
does not hurt, their irony is mixed with pity; and, moreover, these pictorial 
sentiments have a softening and ‘healing power’ which is rare in contemporary 
literature. Many of these choses vues are really short stories told with extreme 
terseness. ‘Courtesy,’ for instance, is a perfect conte. So is‘ Accident,’ the impact 
of which is as tremendous as that of an armour-piercing projectile. Indeed, itis 
almost too tremendous, It tormented my imagination, and made me feel real pl.ysi- 
cal horror, the horror which turns one sick. Mr. Hind, however, does not often 
use his power rermor-elessly. ‘The Child’ is an infinitely touching bit of sentiment, 
and I am not ashamed to say that I shed tears over ‘ Trust.’"—J. D.in The Star. 


“ Mr. CO. Lewis Hind has given his unhackneyed form a good start towards favour by 
filling it with conterts so fre.h and suggestive as to make une wish that be had 
cist about for a title of his own in place of a variation on one of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s, And, after all, his book is not a book of ‘ Life’s Little Things.’ Itisa 
book of Lif2’s Big Things, love and war, hope, hunger, ambition, fear, seized and 
recorded in their little intimate manifestations. If it succeed, one more good book 
will have come to its own ; and if it fail, at least we shall be delivered from a flood 
of tiresome imitations Which shows that, after all, this is not so ill-made a world.” 

— The Outlook, 


“The author of this volume has evidently been endowed with the feculty of 
seeing. He does not go about with bis eyes shut to impressions. On the contrary, 
he is keenly alive to the minutest incidents, words, sounds—sounds, words, and 
incidents which for thoughtless persons would have little interest and still less 
significance. .. . Full of variety, this book should appeal successfully to a very 
large public—certainly to all really cultivated people.”—7he Globe. 


“Whether the subject be bright or gloomy, the impression left is so transient 
that the net result is always desire, not satisfaction. So we hurry on from sketcl: 
to sketch, panting for some pleasure that is constantly within our grasp, and yet 
constantly eludes us, till from sheer exhaustion we lay the book down and vote the 
author a cheat. Never were sketches so tantalising as these.”"—Daily News. 


“Mr. Hind is a practised observer living in a world that is full of spiritual 
adventure for those who seek it. His pieces are never mere memoranda, bu 
have always an artistic intention, and their range is wide. Some of them are 
good stories told with an air, and others are the careful correlation of sensuous 
impressicns. There are ideas, ideals, incidents, and arrangements of many 
kinds.”— Manchester Guardian. 


“ Brief as the essays are, they mean so much more than they say; they are, 
indeed, so suggective of the thoughts and emotions for which men and women 
have mostly to fnd their own answers, that one could not advise their hurried 
perusal.”—-Glasgow Herald. 


“ Delicate, fragile, incidents and not stories ; they appeal to the subtler per- 
ceptions, and generally with success.”—/’all Mall Gazette. 


“There is a peculiar recherché literary flavour about them all; they exhale 
an odour like pot-pourri, or lavender, or a whiff of new-mown hay, recalling old- 
time country scenes and incidents. Each one is clear cut like a cameo.”’— 
Suadau Times. 





A. & C. BLACK, 4, Soho Square, London, W. 





CONTENTS OF 1HE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1902. 


MAMMOTH TRUSTS AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. By LIONEL PHILLIPS. 


THE NATIVE LABOUR QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir Barry H. 
JOUNSTON, G.O.M.G., K.O.B, 


INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES IN AMERICA. By BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 

THE WAR OFFICE AND REMOUNTS. By the Right Hon. LonD DENMAN. 
OWLS. By R. BOSWORTH SMITH. 

PEOPLE’S THEATRES IN RUSSIA. By R. E. 0. LONG. 

THE MAN OF THE PAST. By E. KAY ROBINSON. 

WAYS AND MEANS, EAST AND WEST. By J. D. REEs, C.LE. 

SOME NOTES ON THE GNOSTIOS. By G. R. 8S. MEAD. 

REGISTRATION REFORM. By the Hun. Ivon 0, GUEsT, M.P. 


THE CRIMINAL SENTENCES COMMISSION UP TO DATE. By MoNTAGUE 
CRACKANTHORPE, K O. 


THE STORY OF “THE FOURTH PARTY.”—1l. By HAROLD E. Gors', 
LAST MONTH. By Sir WEMYss REID. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CoO., Ltd. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
F’cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions 
from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. 
KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS., 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BREOON and its BEAOONS. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST, LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW3-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIUG. 

BAKMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
hotels throughout the world. 

“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide 
book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes ! "—7/he Times. 

“It very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest, 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. Paris and New York : BRETANO’s, 


A MOTOR CAR FOR NOTHING! 


Everyone who wants a Motor Car should see 

THE TATLER. which is offering a magni- 

ficent DE DION-BOUTON CAR and other 

valuable prizes for competition among its 
Readers. 


The Competition began in No. 68; Back Numbers can be obtained 
from all Newsagents, or direct from the Offices, Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane. 


THE TATLER, every Wednesday, price Sixpence. 
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Elliot Stock's New Books. 


NOW READY, in demy &vo, bound in buckram, and 

printed on good paper, with broad margin for 
price £1 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW (SIXTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT : 


Being a Record of the Prices at which 
so0ks naan been Sold at Auction, the Titles 
and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
Special Notices containing the Prices for 
the Season from October 1901 to July 1902, 
»* “Book Prices Current” is published in quarterly 





parts for those who wish to receive early reports of 
the sales. They are not sold separately, but must be 
subseribed for annually. 

“*Book Prices Ourrent’ is a trustworthy guide and a 


eatest value.”— Atheneum 

Some of the earlier volumes of “ Book Prices Current’ 
are out of print and greatly advanced in price. Informa- 
tion concerning them can be bad on application to the 
Publisher ; the more recent ones can still be had at the 
published price. 

*.* An index to the first ten volumes of 
Current” has been published, price 21s. net. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THE BOOK- 
LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


Price Is. 6d. each net. 
The First Three Volumes are Now Ready. 


WHEATLEY’S HOW TO 
FORM A LIBRARY, 


HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY 
BOOKS AND ANCIENT 
CUISINE, and 

OF 


BLADES’ ENEMIES 
BOOKS. 


*,.* Booksellers can have complet: lists of the 
Series for distribution on application. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Svo, cloth, copiously 
pr ice Os. 


TT 

COUTTS & CO., Bankers, Edin- 

burch and London: being the Me ‘moirs of 

a Family distinguished for its Public Services 

in England and Scotland. By RALPH 

KICHARDSON, F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot , Author 

f * Life and Pictures of George Morland,” &c. 
Richardson's book is of considerable interest.” 

Spectator, 

“The work brings before the reader the whole history 

ef one of the most famous British families, a history 

interspersed with interesting sketches and humorous 

anecdotes, as well as furnishing a valuable record of the 

rise and progress of one of our oldest and greatest banking 


reference book of the gr 


jook Prices 


In demy Uliustrated, 


* Mr, 


houses, and its influence on banking in England and 
Ecotland.”— Weekly Sun, 
“One of the most entertaining books of 1900.” 
Scottish Life. 
“ The most romantic book I have read for many weeks.” 
Nar. 


In crown Syo, price 8s. Gd. net, 


EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS 
AND PHRASES on ENGLISH 
mie te By W. . HEWeTT, B.A 
(Lond.), D.C, . (Bp’s. Coll, Can.) 


NEW NOVEL. 
bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

LETTY’S ROMANTIC 

SECRET. By M. E. Bewsner, Autho: 
of “ Mischief Makers,” Xc. 
This story, taken from life, is full of incident 
and pathos. In it we get glimpses of scenes 
true to nature, of trials in town and country. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 


PRINCES THREE AND 
SEEKERS SEVEN. Fairy Tales by 
MARA COLQUHOUN. Illustrated by EMILY 
BARNARD. 

“Foll of ine dent, 
Will be eagerly read.” 
“four capital fair 
pleasure by people of any age 
A dainty volume of charmingly 


In crown Svo, gilt lettered. 


marvellous an! otherwise ... . 
Dailu Neves, 
stories, whic h might be 
Standard, 
onceived fairy tales 
Black and Whit 


read with 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


notes, 





Dig, LONE & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 


BOOKSELLERS. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Casting of Nets.” 6s. 


Daily Telegraph —* It is cleverly handled, it is interesting, 
it is based on real knowledge, gained without question at 
first hand ; above all, the characters seem to be alive. Mr. 
Bagot tells bis story admirably. His sketches of prominent 
persone ges in his Roman drama are acmirably suggestive 
and interesting.” 

Scotsman.—* A story told from the inside, written in 
the modern spirit at once critical, cultured, and catholic. 
A stern purpose is threaded into a brilliant and charming 
romance.” 


’ NEW BOOK BY MRS. SIDGWIOK. 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, 
Author of “ Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 6s. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. 6d. 
Vanity Fair.“ It is a book that will teach, as well as 


amuse,many. Mr. Eddy is a very facile writer on a 
subject of which he is evidently a master.” 


DULCINEA. - 


By EYRE HUSSEY 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 


By ©. SETON. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 


Cloth, 6s. 


Times. 


RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE’S NEW BOOK. 

AN EGYPTIAN TRAGEDY. By the Author of 
“ His Official Wife,” &c. 

LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MAGIC OF ROME. By the Author of “As 
the Twig is Bent,” * Lazarus,” &c. 

Yorkshire Herald :—* A powerfully written novel.” 
Birmingham Gazette :—* Of absorbing interest.” 

SET TO PARTNERS. By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 
Author of “ A Syndicate of Sinners,” “ Beyond the 
Law,” &c. 

Times ;—“ Another of Miss Warden's engrossing stories.” 
Dundee Advertiser :—* A fascinating romance.” 

IN FALSE ATTIRE. By G. Norway, Author of 

* Falsely Accused,” “ A Dangerous Conspirator,” &c. 
St. James's Gazette :—* A pleasantly written tale.” 
Bristol Mercury :—* A novel of absorbing interest.” 
Leeds Mercury :—* The book is well worth reading.” 

THE COMMANDANT. By ERNEST GLANVILLE 
Author of “The Disjatch Rider,” “The Inca’s 
Treasure,” &c. 

Scotsman :—* The story is exceedingly well written. . . . 

The chsracters of the two heroes are very skilfully drawn. 
. The story cannot fail to be read with interest.” 


EDWIN PALLENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A MICRO-MAN. 


Author of “ Across the Zodiac,” &c. 
THE MONK’S SHADOW. by E. YOLLAND, 
Author of “In Days of Strife,” “ Sarolta’s Verdict.” 
Liverpool Mercury :—* Holds the reader's attention to 
the last page. A good deal of originality as well as of 
power marks the course of the story.” 
DEAR PAUL. By G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD, 
Author of “ The Stigma," “The Minor Canon,” &e, 
Liverpool Mercury -—* In his latest story the author once 
more shows the qualities of heart and imagiration that 
have charmed his readers in previous works... . . The 
character drawirg is very fine. ... The sketch of Sir 
Tollemache Hume is a masterpiece, forming delightful 
reading.” 
GUMMY ’S ISLAND. By HArLey Ropney, Author 
of “The Treble Soloist,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Nottingham Guardian ;—* A story that schoolboys will 
read with much zest. The tone of the book is breezy 
and healthy.” 
Literaru World : 


6s. 


6s. 


& . — ” 
“ A good story for boys.” A lively picture of professional wasn 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A_DIP- 

By the Right Hon. Sir 

ory - Ae Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
formerly British Ambassador at Vienna 

With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[Next week. 


REMINISCENCES. 


London : DIGBY, LONG & ( CO.. 18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


A SON OF MISCHIEF. 
By REGINALD BE. SALWEY, 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Finger of Scorn.” “The One Alternative,” &c. 
Standard.—‘*Mr. Reginald E. Salwey is a good story- 





2 Vols. 


RANDOM 


teller. In his new book he proves again that he knows 
how to construct a plot and carry it through to the end.” By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. With 
tsiatic Quarterly Review,—* It is a story of deep human hnetned =) > 
poe Portrait. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


interest, and the has proved in this, as in his 
previous works, that he is a writer of exceptioral delicacy 
and power.” 

Court Circular.—* His strong point is characterisation, 
and in this, his latest achievement, his types are all well 
observed and origional.” 

Daily News.—* It is well constructed, 
agreeable flavour of literary style.” 

Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, price 6s. 


Referce.— “ Mr. Brookfield has a wonderful collection of 
stories, and he has a wonder/ul way of telling them.” 

Glohe—“ The volume is of general interest, and is sure 
to have readers among all cla-ses.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
+ ty} — GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 


THR RORRETS, OF UEPRR 
NOVEMBER TW. Wanpea, inte Foner Saar fer 


a North-West Provinces. With Maps. 
NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Next week. 
( CECIL B. HARMSWORTH. 
\ HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 


and has a certain 


LONG & 
Fleet Street, 


DIGBY, CO., 18, Bouverie Street, 


E.C. 


London : 





SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 
BIOGRAPHIES 


ay. ADVENTURES | DURING 

LATE WA 804-14. By 

& er DoNAT 0’ Af nf Edited by 

Prof. OMAN. With Photogravure Illustra- 
tions, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


NEW 
Exlited by 


CONTENTS: 

LORD ROSEBERY 

J. A, SPENDER 
ARTHUR J.AWRENCE 
GEORGEMARTINEAU 
JoHN N, RAPHAEL 


Gladstone : 
Why Lama L iberal 
The Free Library Fetish 
Free Trade in Danger ... 
4 Key to Emile Zola 
The Trade Value of Emi- 
gration.. 
The “ Typic al Scot ’ ‘Jaante LAMB 
The Candidate and the at 
Electorate 


NEW EDITION. 

LONDON BIRD3. By T. Digby 

PIGOTT, C.B, New and Enl: arged Edition. 

With Photogravure Illustrations. Large 
crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


- KENRIC B,. MURRAY 


. 1. 8. 
CHEAPER EDITON. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By D. F RESHFIELD, 
lately President of ‘the ‘Alpine Club. W ith 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. New 
and Cheaper Edition 2 vols., 21s, net. 


FARRELLY, 


" ees a "i JM. J. 
South Africa and Inlia L LL.D 


Querulous Oxford H,. W. C. DAvis 

Che War Office .. .. ‘BROAD ARRow” 
Che Stray Cock Pheas: int WALTER RAYMOND 
Alain Tanger’s Wife : A \s. H. YoxALL, M.P. 


Romance of 1899 
And Recent Books. Notes of the Month, London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, 
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JARROLD & SONS New Books 


Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. 


MORE TALES FROM 
TOLSTOI. 


With Biography of Count = Tolstoi brought up to date 
nd the Latest Photogravure Portrait of Author. 


“The ‘Snowstorm’ is a brilliant piece of writing. 
adm*‘rer of Tolstoi is likely to miss reading this book, and 
it would form a good introduction to his works for those 
who do no: yet know it."—Daily Mail. 


A Romance of Life in the Black Forest. 


LIEGE LADY. 


By LILIAN 8. ARNOLD. 6s. 


“From first to last the author has the threads of the 
story well in hand, and manipulates a rather difficult plot 
with skill and sincerity.”— Chic. 

Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. 


TALES FROM GORKY. 


With a ee, 





ravure Portrait and Biography 
Maxim Gorky. 6s. 

“It is the style of one whose books are nature and man, 
whose eye is omnivorous, whose gift of realistic description 
is unsurpassed by any European writer.”—Datly Vews. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Powerful Drama of Negro Life. 


THE JEST OF FATE. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 6s. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
“As a negro’s view of the negro probl<m the book 
should be widely read.”—Scoltsman. 


A New Story of Adventure by W. J. CROSBIE. 


DAVID MAXWELL. 


By W. J. CROSBIE. 
London : Jarrold & Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, Oxford. 
A PRIEST to the TEMPLE ; or, the 


Country Parson, his Character and Rule of Hely o- 
By GEORGE HERBERT. Ejited by the Rev. Cc. 
BEECHING. Pott Svo, antique boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. H. O. Beeching has supplied an excellent intro- 
duction.”— Atheneum, 


6s. 





lost its charm.” —Manchester Guardian, 


of every curate.”— Academy. 


by the editor, describing the author and his work. 
’ It isa de slightfully quaint little book, and gives a better 
idea of the author than any correct and minute biography.” 


—Pall Mall Garette, 
The BOOK of the HORACE CLUB, 
Printed on Arnold's Hand- 


1898-1901. Royal 12mo. 
made Paper and bound in parchment, with Antique 
Ornament'on side. 5s. net. 
“ This charming book of verse.”—7im’s. 
* Will commend itself to admirers of Horace.”--Guardian. 
“© Well pri:-ted and well bound, it may be recommended 
to that diminishing public which cares for scholarship 


and song.” —Atheneum, 
The MUSES’ GARDIN for DELIGHTS. 


Composed by ROBERT JONES. (Reprinted from the 
rare original at Bridgewater House.) Kdited, with an 
Introduetion, by W. BARCLAY SQUIRE. 
antique boards (350 copies printed), 5s. net. 
“ Treasure trove of a kind seldom lighted on.” —Pilot. 
“A charming reprint of a rare and delightful book. 
Will be eagerly des ired by any man who likes a good song 
and a rare book.”—Sco’sman, 
“This charming and beautifully-printed little book of 
long ago,” — Musical Times. 
“We advise ‘intending purchasers’ 
than to intend.”—O.xford Magazine, 


The WAR of the POLISH SUCCESSION. 


to purchase rather 


By H.R.H. the CROWN PRINCE of SIAM, Pp. 73, 
crown 8yvyo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ne> 
“ Has an interest that is almost unique.”"—(Gvardian. 


“ A lucid statement of the causes which brought about 
the war of 1733 35." — Spectator. 
“Clear, concise, and accurate.”— Athenwum, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


HENRY GRATTAN: the Stanhope Prize 


Essay, 1902. By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN, Schoiar of 
New College. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3:. 6d. net. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Cc- 





No | 





“A daiaty edition of an old-world book that has not 
} 
“The book is one which should be cn the bookshelves 


“A dainty little volume with an interesting introduction | 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 


Feap. ito, | 


Messrs, LONGMANS & Co.'s 
LIST. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO 


THE ROLLS SERIES. By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 





formerly Bishop of Oxford, and Regius Professor of | 


Modern History in the University. Collected and 


Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student, Tvtor, | 


and sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 


123, 6d. net. 


EDWARD BOWEN: «© Memoir. By 


the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BOWEN. With Appendices, 
3 Photogravure Portraits'and 2 other Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
%4° The subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant- 
Master at Harrow, and the Author of “ Harrow 
Songs.” 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By BERNARD MALLET. With Pho- 
togravure Portrait, 8vo, 123. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LAND DEFENCE, 


AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF TO-DAY. By Captain H. F. TAUVILLIER, 
R.E. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


CHRIST. By the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., 
Director of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Milden- 
hall, Suffolk. Vol. I. A.D. 29-324, ready; Vol. IL. A.D. 


324-130, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWRBOLT, M.A., 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's; and the Rev. 
STONE, 
Dorchester. 





By | 
LEIGHTON PULLAY, M.A.,, Fellow of St. John 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


the Rev. 
Bap‘ist's College, 


(In a few daus, 


Canon 
DARWELL 
M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, | 


[in a few days. 


The Academy and Literature. 





[ln a few daus. 


LONGMANS, 
LONDON, 


GREEN & Co., 
NEW YORK, & BOMBAY. 





A SON OF MISCHIEF. 


By REGINALD E. SALWEY, 
AUTHOR OF 

“The Finger of Scorn,” “The One 

Standard.—* Mr. Regina'd E. 


teller. 
how to construct a plot and carry it through to the end.” 


Alternative,” 


«ce, 


Asiatic Quarterly Review,“ It is a story of deep hnman 
has proved in this, as in his 


interest, and the author 
previous works, that he is a writer of exceptional delicacy 
and power.” 


Court Circular.—* His strong point is characterisation, 
his types are all well 


and in this, his latest achievement, 
observed and original.” 


Daily News.—* It is well constructed, and has a certain 


agreeable flavour of literary style.” 
Crown 8yo, handsome me cloth, price 6s, 


DIGBY, LONG & : CO, 


Fleet Street, E.C. 


London; 





NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Of NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and TORONTO, have 
pleasure in announcing that they have OPENED OFFICES 
in LONDON and EDINBURGH for the supply of their 
Publications, and invite application for their New 
Announcement List, which is now ready. 


LONDON: 21, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
EDINBURGH: 30, St. Mary Street. 


Salwey is a good story- 
In his new book he proves again that he knows 


18, Bouverie Street, 
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Elliot Stock’s New Books. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown &vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


THE MASTER OF HADLOW. 


By HERBERT LORAINE. 





Now Ready. Price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of 
the Riviera. By the Rev. J. DuNcAN 
CraiG, D.D. 

“ This novel is one of considerable merit and well written. 
Is remarkable for construction and minute ness of detail, 
and altogether a most enjoyable work.”—/ublic Opinion. 

“The author must be highiy commended for all the H 
beautiful touches of local colouring, charac terisation, and a 
deep thought, which constantly reveal themselves.” 
Liverpool Daily Mercury, 


CHEAP EDITION. 
——_-____ 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 
LETTY’S ROMANTIC 
SECRET. By M. E. BewsHer, Author f 

of “ Mischief Makers,” &c. } 
“Cannot fail to draw out the reader's sympathy.”— ‘ 
Family Churchman, 





“The story is interesting and touching to a degree.”— F} 

Aberdeen Free Press. 7] 

NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. y 
CHEAP EDITION. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 2s | 


PRINCES THREE AND 
SEEKERS SEVEN. Fairy Tales by 
MARA COLQUHOUN. Illustrated by EMILY 
BARMARD. 

“Foll of incident, marvellous aml otherwise 

Will be eagerly read.”—Daily News, 

“Four capital fairy stories, which might be read with 

pleasure by people of any age.” —Standard, 
“A dainty volume of charmingly conceived fairy tales.” 
— Black and White. 


In crown 8yvo, price Is, 6d. net, 


EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS 
AND PHRASES IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By W.T. 8. Hewett, B.A, 
(Lond.), D.C.L. (Bp’s, Coll., Can.) 

Ptr book is wondertully comprehensive.” 

ercury, 


Bristol 


In crown 8vo, stiff paper cove, price 1s, net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How 
to Maintain Health by Reason- 
able Diet. By the Rev. J.P. SANDLAND. 


NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 


HE DIED FOR ME. A Story } 


of English Schoolboys and Tamil — 

By the Rev. ARTHUR LE FrUVRE, C.MLS., ’ 
Missionary. a 
“The book contains much that is interesting about the 
tea and coffee plantations of Ceylon, and the religious 
element, whic h naturally predominates, is dealt with rather ; 
tac tfully.” —Bristol Mercury, 


NEW YOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown vo, cloth, price 2s. 61. 


KING DAVID: A Tragedy. 
By R. C. FILLINGHAM, Vicar of Hexton. 
Author of “ The Gosp2l in the Fields,” 
“Christ in London.” 

The drama deals with the episodes of David's murder of 
Uriah and iis subsequent punishment. It is written in 
strict classical style. While portraying David's conflict 
with hims.If and his emotion at the death of his child, the 
play deals incidentally with the deepest problems of 
ae life, such as the efficacy of prayer, the origin of 

vil, the nature of God, and other momentous questions 
which are much debated in the present day, 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s, 6d. 


BIBLE TREASURES in ENG- 
LISH MEASURES. Asmall Volune 
of Verses designed to promote other att« ‘mpts 
of the same kind to bring th2 Bible into 
more general use and favour, 

“We recommen! these Hymns with the 
fidence. They bave literary merit, 
with strength.” — Weehlu Leader, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternos'er Row, London, E.C. 
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Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 





LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


THE COMING OF SONIA. 


HELEN ADAIR. 
THE LONG VIGIL. 
IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. 


A MODERN MONARCH. 
FRANK C, 


THE PASSION OF MAHAEL. 


THE LADY-KILLER. 
H. 


THREE OF THEM. 
HIGH POLICY. Cc. F. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 
JAMES SHERVINTON. 


STRONGER THAN LOVE. 





THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


work of fiction 
written by people who have rever written a 
Mr. G, Chest:vton in THE 


“Consists entirely of able 


novel befvre.’’- K, 
WORLD. 


1. WISTON 3. 
2. THE SEARCHERS. 


MARGARETTA BYRDE, 
3. A LADY’S HONOUR. 
4. FaOM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


Mr-, PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


MILES’ AMBER. 


BASs BLAKE, 





MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. 


W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 
BLUE LILIES. Lucas CLEEVE, 
THE LAKE OF PALMS. 
SHACKLETT. 
A LION’S WHELP. 
THE POET AND PENELOPE. 
L, tarRY TRuUscorT. 
BREACHLEY BLACK SHEEP. 
Louis BECKE, 
3s. 6d. 
MAXIM GORKY. 


RoMEsH DvuTT. 
WALTER BARR, 


AMELIA E, BARR, 


Crown Svo, 


THE OUTCASTS. 
London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 





Lucas CLEEVE. 
Mrs. HAMILTON SYNGE, 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL IN LONDON. 


LOUISE MACK. 
LOUIS BECKE. 


JENNER TAYLER. 


EMILY RICHINGS, 

F. VAN EEDEN. 
LEwIs. 
LILIAN BOWEN ROWLANDS. 


De VERE STACPOOLE. 
MAXIM GORKY. 


KEARY. 


Lou s BECKE. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


JOHN OLIVES HOBBES. | 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 


will publish on MONDAY NEXT, 
November 10th, 


THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


PRICE 6s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
E.C, 


LONDON : 
27, PATERNOSTER Row, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW FICTIOY. 


FUEL OF FIRE. 
CROFT FOWLER. 
by FRED PEGRAM. 6s. 

GLENGARRY DAYS. A Story of Early 
Days in Glengarry. 
6s. [ Ready shortly. 

HIS MAJESTY BABY, AND SOME 


COMMON PEOPLE. By IAN Mac. 
LAREN, 3s, 6d. [ Ready shortly. 


ROBIN BRILLIANT. By Mrs. DUDENEY. 
6s. 

A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. By FRANK 
T. BULLEN. With six Illustrations by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE, 

MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE 
PATCH. By ALIce CALDWELL HEGAN. 
With six Illustrations in Colour by HAROLD 
COPPING. 5s, 

BYLOW HILL. By G. W.CaABLE. With 
Il'ustratiois in Colours by F. C. YOHN. 5s. 


THE UNNAMED: A Romance of Modern 
Ita'y. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 6s. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 
AMY LE FEUVRE. 
THE BELLS OF PORTKNOCKIE. 
By DAviIp LYALL. 
BEHIND THE GRANITE GATE- 
WAY. By W. Scorr Kinqa. 3s. 6d. 


NEAR RELATIONS. 
SERGEANT, 


By ELLEN THORNEY- 


6s. 


By 


6s. 


6s. 


By ADELINE 


6s. 


NOT FOR CROWN OR SCEPTRE. | 


By D. ALCOCK. 6s, [ Ready shortly. 


DWELLERS IN THE MIST. By 
NORMAN MACLEAN, (6s, 
LAUDER AND HER LOVERS: A| 


Novel of the North. 


bs. 


By DEAS CROMARTY, | 
[ Ready shortly. 


The New Uniform Edition of J. M. 
BARRIE’S Works. 3s. 6d. each. 
(1) A Window in Thrums.—(2) Auld | 
Licht Idylls.—(3) When a Man’s 

Single.—(4) My Lady Nicotine. 


The New Uniform Edition of IAN | 
MACLAREN’S Works. 3s. 6d. each. | 
(1) Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.— | 
(2) The Days of Auld Lang Syne.—_ 

(3) Kate Carnegie.—(4) Afterwards, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


With eight Illustrations 


By RALPH CONNOR. | 


J. M. DENT & Co.’s 


AUTUMN BOOKS. 


o.° "9° New Illustrated List § } Prospectuses pe post Sree, 


~ NOTABLE FICTION. 
A Cheap — — Fourth) of 


“WONDERFUL VISIT. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


| With a New Pho vure Frontispiece by 
A. Bauerle. Feap. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

The Daily T.1 graph sxid : “ 1t woald indeel be difficuit 

| to overpraise the grace, the delicacy, and the humour with 

which the author has accomplished his task. It is all so 

piquantly fresh, so charmingly unconventional, that it 

carries one away with it from start to finish ina glow of 
pleasurable excitement.” 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUSE. 


By FELIX NOEL. 
Feap. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
How we wished for the House—How we sought for the 
House—How we found the House—An Interlude— 





How the Kitchen Progre:sel—The Battle of the 
House— How Mother visitei the House ~The Battle of 
the P.pes--Re Things in General—Concerniag Pro- 
visioning the House—Good-bye to the House for a 
Season. 


The Prose Works of 
W. M. THACKE RAY. 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD, wish Bibliographical 
Introductions. Illustrated by OHARLES E. BROCK 
with Drawings in Crayon and Line; also with 
Portraits and Topographical Drawings in Photo- 
gravure. Tv be issued complete by arrangement. In 
30 volumes. Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, tlat backs, 
gilt tops, 3e. net per volume. 

Latest Volume. THE VIRGINIANS. (3 vols.) 

“Of all the editions of Thackeray, this pleases us the 
most by its rare and artistic combination of illustration, 
binding, and paper. It is an ornament to the 
bookcase, and pleasant to handle and read.”—T7he Pall 

Mall Gazette. 


TWO NEW “TEMPLE” SETS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 23. net per vol. 


FIELDING. DAUDET. 
Edited by GEORGE Illustrated by French 
SAINTSBURY. Artis*s. 





In 12 vols. In 9 vols, 
“It is always a pleasure to welcome an addition to the 
admirable ‘Temple’ series. . . . Perhaps no other series 
combines, the conditions of good paper and printing, 


| convenience and cheapness (with the elegance of which we 
| have just spoken) so completely as does the ‘ Temple.’ "— 


Pall Mall Gazette (October | 9, , 1902). 


IMPORTANT AUTUMN BOOKS. 


LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA 
ROBBIA AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL. Illustrated with 
150 Reproductions. Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 

BLAKE’S BOOK OF JOB. A Fac- 
simile in Photogravure. LIMITED TO 500 
COPIES FOR ENGLAND, Fcap. folio, 
12s. 6d. net. 

AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 

THE CATHEDRALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By the Rev. P. H. Ditcr- 
FIELD. With 75 Illustrations by H. 
RAILTON and others. 8q. feap? 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net; roan, 9s. net. 

LETTERS FROM THE EAST, 
1837-57. By HENRY JAMES Ross. Edi'ed 
by his Wife, JANET Ross. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 63. 
net. 

SONS OF FRANCIS.  Siudies of 
Certain of the Followers of St. Francis of 
Assisi. By ANNE MACDONELL. With 
Illustrations from Italian paintings, demy 
8vo, 123. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 1802-70.) 
By Harry A. SPURR. With 16 Lllustra- 
tions from Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford St., Londo=. 








